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ABSTRACT 

Two separate studies were conducted to determine what 
factors contributed to and predicted mainstreaming of handicapped 
youngsters, and to study the impact of early intervention and P.L. 
94-142 (the Education for All Handicapped Children Act) on 
mainstreaming. In Study A, 434 tslementary-level special education 
student records were examined, and subsequent student placement 1 
year later was recorded. Current IQ, data on the family's stability, 
and a rating of the student's hostile behavior, were the variables 
that tended to discriminate the most between handicapped youngsters 
who were placed in less restrictive educational settings and those 
who remained in a segregated -Special education school. Study B 
examined the impact of early intervention (no preschool, regular 
school, special education preschool) on educational placement in the 
mainstream continuum for 281 handicapped children, aged 5-8, and 
compared the amount and type of mainstreaming before and after the 
implementation of P.L. 94-142. No significant trends were found in 
either case. However, higher socioeconomic status of parents, 
regardless of type of early intevention, seemed to indicate a trend 
toward mainstreaming after the implementation cf P.L. 94-142. (JW) 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this project was to determine what factors contributed 
to and predicted mains tr earning of handicapped youngsters ,:ind to stuJy 
the impact of early intervention and PL 94-142 on mains treaming. For 
tliis purpose, two separate studies were conducted. 

St\idy A sought to determine what factors contributed significantly and 
predicted tire mainstreaming of handicapped children. Specifically, it 
examined the characteristics of children who returned to the mainstream 
and whether or not they differed from children who remained in a 
special education school regaj.-ding: type of handicap, age, sex, 
ethnicity, parent SES, status of family and other family characteristics, 
academic tests, school behavior, age of special education intervention, 
and length of time in special education. 

Study B was a longitudinal study of 300 children who were used to 
determine the impact of PL 94-142 and early intervention on mains tream- 
ing. Students ages 5 to 8 who were enrolled in BOCES at three differ- 
erit time periods (1974, 1978 and 1982) were divided into three comparison 
groups ; (those with early intervention special education at ages 3 or 4 
those with normal preschool experience, and those without early inter- 
vention) to determine the impact on educational placement and type of 
mains treaming , In addition, the study compared the amount and - type 
of mains treaming before the implementation of PL. 94-142 and afterwards. 
The specific objectives of the two studies were as follows: 

Study A 

Objective 1: To determine what factors contributed significantly and 
predicted educational placement (mains treaming) of handicapped children. 
A discriminant analysis using a specific set of discriminators was 
performed to distinguish youngsters who were raainstreamed from those 
who remained in a segregated special education school. Separate 
discriminant analyses were also performed for different types of handi- 
capping comditions. 

Study B 

Objective 2: To determine if handicapped children who received early * 
intervention (special education at ages 3 or 4) differed from handicapped 
children did not receive special education until ages 5 through 8 . 

Objective 3: To determine if handicapped children who received early 
intervention (special education at ages 3 or 4) were more likely to be 
later mainstreamed or placed in a less restrictive setting than handi- 
capped children who did not receive special education until ages 5 
through 8. 



Objective 4: To (ietermine if handicapped children who received early 
intervLQtion were mainstreamed at an earlier age thaii children who 
did not reciiive special education until ages 5 tlnrough 8. 

Objective 5: To determine if more handicapped children in a special 
education school had been mainstreamed and received early intervention 
after PL 94-142 was iinplaiiented than before this act, and whether the 
act had the same or different impact on children with different types 
of handicapping conditions. 

This final report addresses all of these objectives. Voli.ime I 
contains all information pertaining to Study A. Volume II contains 
all information pertaining to Study B. 
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ABSTRACT 
STUDY A 

IMs study identified criteria which would discriininate between handi- 
capped children who would be mains treamed versus those who would remain in 
special education schools. The records of all the children (434) enrolled 
in the Nassau County Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) spe- 
cial education elonentary school in 1932-1983 were examined for this purpose. 
A ccmpreiiensive set of student background achievanent and behavioral data 
was collected frcm these records . All of the children were followed up in 
the fall of the 1983-84 school year to determine if they had been recomnended 
to remajji in their present special education school or to be returned to a 
regular school in a self-contained or mainstrearaed setting. Discriminant 
analyses were then performed on the data derived from the student records 
in order to predict student placement. 

In sunnary, these results indicated that the variables which tended 
to discriininate the most between handicapped youngsters who were returned 
to district in less restrictive educational settings and those who remained 
in a segregated special education school were primarily the youngster's 
current IQ, followed by the family's stability and a rating of the young- 
ster's hostile behavior. Therefore, handicapped youngsters with higher 
IQs, greater family intactness and showing fewer signs of hostile behavior 
were more likely to return to the district in less restrictive educational 
settings . 

For two specific handicapped groups , the multiply b.andicapped and 
the speech impaired, only one variable, Current IQ, tended to discriminate 
between those youngsters who returned to district in less restrictive set- 
tings and those who resmained jji the special education school. More 



specifically, IQ dj.scriminated to a slightly greater degree between these 
groups with the speech inipaired than vn.vJn the multiply liandicapped sub- 
sample. 

Tho'jgh the varic.bles of Current IQ, Family Structure and Hostile 
Behavior played a statisti.cally significant role in discriminatirig among 
the educational placement groups, it appeared that their degree of dis- 
criminating pa^er was relatively low. Perhaps if the san^^le of .yoiangsters 
who were returned to district liad been large:r, the originally examii'ied 
variables may have prcxluced a higher degree of discrim.iiiation among tiPie 
groups . 

Fuixher studies wtiich exarcine factors related to mains tr earning 
should consider using larger saiiples when looking at specific handicapped 
groups. In addition, other variables such as degree of parent advocacy, 
sei'erity of the youngster's b.andicapping cordition as well as other rele- 
vaiu: factors shoxild also be exatiu-ned. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCriON AND RET^TCH LITERATURE: CRIIBIIA TOR MALNSTKEAMING 
It is the policy of the United States that the puqjose of the 
public schools is to provide all children with the opportunity for a 
free, public and appropriate education (Abeson, Bolide & Hass, 1977). 
The passage of PI. 94-142, the Education For All Handicapped CMldren 
Act of 1975, is an outgrowth of the civil rights movement and a cul- 
mination of legislation and litigation designed to insure the rights 
of all children to receive a free, public education under the equal 
protection clause of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
PL 94-142 calls for procedures which require the schools to consider 
all program alternatives . and to select the setting for each child 
that is least restrictive. This provision assumes that a continuum 
of services is available for each child which emphasizes "... special 
education and related services designed to meet their unique needs. . ." 
(PL 94-142, Federal Register, Sec. 3C, 1975) . 

The concept of least restrictive environment and mainstreaming 
are often interpreted as being synonymous; however, Anderson, Martinez 
and Rich (1980) have stressed the need for definitions of terms in 
order to resolve the confusion. Mainstreaming is presented as a de- 
scriptive concept of edt :ating handicapped dig-ldren with their normal 
peers whenever this is appropriate. Least restrictive environment is 
defined as a program placement concept whereir handicapped childrer. 
are educated in environments as ncjrmal as possible, with mainstreaming 
placement in regular classes considered the most normal or least re- 
strictive placement (Anderson, Martinez h Rich, 1980) . 
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The notion o£ least restrictive alternatives assumes that a con- 
tinuum of services exists, 'and PL 94-142 mandates that the alternatives 
are considered for each child. Several authors have prcjposed an opera- 
tionalized' continuum of educational environments ordered by the least 
restr:yptive concept (Chiba & Seraiiel, 1977; Deno, 1^70; Lowenbraun & 
Affleck, 1978; Reynolds, 1962; Reynolds^Se Birch, 1977). On a nominal 
scale from the least restrictive to the most restrictive, these alterna- 
tives include regular classrocms and self-contained classrooms in the 
regular school to coimunity-based residential institutions. In addi- 
tion, the New York State Education Department in 1982'*get forth a 
continuum of placements for the handicapped which operational izes at 
full range of alternative administi-ative and instructional options 
being used in the State. y 

The Education 'for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 has also 
mandated special education placements based on raultidisciplinary and 
nwltifaceted assessments (LaVor, 1977). This stress on multifactored 
and moltisource assessment of the handicapped has been reflected in ' 
the more recent research related to entry placement criteria for the 
handicapped into special classes and exit mains treaming placement 
•criteria for the handicapped into less restrictive ^educational • 
settings . 

RELATED LITERATURE: ENTRY CRITERIA TO SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Investigations pertaining to entry criteria focused on those fac- 
tors which appeared to be frequently available for children referred to 
special class placement (Hannaford, Simon & Ellis, 1975). Iri addition, 
factors emanating from three other sources were examined: those 
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typically found in state education agency policies governing special 
education; those identified in the professional literature for educa- 
tional placement; and those identified by the Office of Civil Rights 
as being important in assessing minority groups (Matuszek & Oakland, 
1979). Drawing from these four sources, the following variables were 
identified for study of entry placement decisions: age, sex, ethnicity, 
socioecononic status intelligence , achievement test scores, classfoom 
achieveraept, teacher referral information, number of grade retentions, 
habitat, behavioral characteristics, language characteristics, self- 

"j 

concept, interpersoiial relationships, anxiety at home, anxiety -at 
school; and values of parents. Additional factors examined in the 
latest study on entry criteria included: an interview with the child^ 
visual-motor ability, neurological exam information and .income level 
(Knoff, 1983). 

The choice of particular entry level criteria in making special 
class placement decisions appears to be moving ,away frctn using IQ as 
the single determining factor. Hannafotd, Siinoii and EIILj (1975) as 
well as Matuszek and Oakland (1979) found that IQ and test achievement, 
along with certain behavioral and/or emotional indicators were most 
critical in entry placement decisions. Knoff (1983) noted that the 
most important potential determinants in making special class entry 
placement decisions to be: assessments in language and interviews with 

the child, alon<» with certain beha^doral and/or emotional indicators. 
Furthermore, Knoff (1983) reported that IQ was considered to be of 
less importance than eight other factors in the making of entry 
placement decisions. 

12 



RELATED LITERATURE: EXIT CRITERIA FOR MAINSTREAMING PIACEt^NT DECISxONS 
OF THE HANDICAPPED 



The studies mentioned in the previous section focused on criteria 
for entry placement decisions of the handicapped into special education 
clar ^es. Few studies have been devoted to the determination of exit 
criteria for the handicapped fran special education classes to less 
restrictive placements. This section examines tkose exit criteria 
sii''::c'sted by clinical experience and research to date, which are re- ■ 
lated to mainstreaming placement decisions of handicapped youngsters. 

Based on clinical experience, Fomess (1979) developed certain 
criteria upon which to make decisions of whether or not to mainstream 
a given handicapped child. The first of his criterion related to the 
age of the child and the timing of the referral. Fomess explicated 
that the earlier the mainstreaming decision is made the more beneficial 
to t\\e child. At this earlier -point, the interruption of special 
interventions prov:.ded in the regular classroom context is less evi- 
dent to other classmates than when classroom routines and patterns of 
social relationships a-.-e already well established. 

The second criterion designated by Fomess refers to the degree 
of severity of the child's probl^ and its specificity to the school 
situation. Mildly handicapping conditions (behavior problems , learning 
disabilities, mild mental retardation and speech handicaps) have been 
more readily considered as appropriate for mainstreaming into the regular 
classroom than are autism, severe levels of retardation, aphasia and 
multiple handicapping conditions. 
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Tlie potential of the youngster to form social relationsVps was 
also set forth by Fomess as an important criterion in mai'^ streaming 
decisions. Furthennore , familial support was considered critical. 
Without the encouragement of other family gjonbers , it was felt that the 
handicapped youngster would be more vulnerable to secondary envotional 
reactions and social isolation within a regular classroom setting. 

Palmer (1980), from his clinical and research experience, focused 
on the consideration of academic skill attainment as well as the func- 
tional characteristics of the handicapped child prior to making main- 
streaming placement decisions. He discouraged the use of intelligence 
and achievement test scores in reintegration placement decisions, since 
correlation of these scores with school achievement remained relatively 
low for handicapped youngsters. 

Palmer and Hewett (1973) conducted a study to examine the relation- 
ship of demographic, IQ, achievenent , and teacher ratings of enptionally 
handicapped and mildly retarded pupils with the length of time these 
pupils were reintegrated and were maintained in regular classrooms . 
They found that the actual length of time these pupils were maintained 
in a rbfeiiLar class program correlated significantly with the sex of 
the pupil. Traditional assessment measures of IQ and achievement were 
not significantly correlated with the dependent variable length of time 
reintegrated into a regular classroom. In fact, of the data collected, 
full-scale IQ scores had one of the lowest correlations with the length 
of time a pupil was mains tr earned into a regular classroom. 

Other clinicians also regard examination of functional character- 
istics of the handicapped to be Important when making mainstreaming 

U 



placement decisions. Such characteristics \<hich were mentioned in the 
literature as fostering or exacerbating learning problems in potential 
mainstreamed settings included: impulsivity (Keogh & Donlon, 1972; 
Meisser, .1976), attentional problans (Keogh & Margolis. 1976; Tarver & 
Hallhan, 1974; Tumure, 1970) , tenperamental behavior patterns (Hall 
Keogh, 1978; Thomas, Chess, & Birch, 1968), and motivational problems 
(Keogh, Cahill, & MacMillan, 1972; MadtLllan & Cauffeil, 1977; Zigler, 
1966) . 

Wilkes, B-ireley and Schultz (1979) attempted to define specific 
criteria that could be used as guidelines in determinin;^ the readiness 
of learning disabled youngsters for mains tr earning . Uney stijdied the 
opinions of four groups of professional educators: learning disabili- 
ties supervisors, school psychologists, learning disabilities teachers, 
and regular class teachers from school districts vjhere learning dis- 
abilities programs had been well-established and where mainstreaming 
was an accepted part of the program. The criteria used in this study 
represented refinements of a larger list generated by the educational 
consultant for learning disabilities and behavioral disorders from the 
state in. ^i^ch the study was conducted as well as from otiier learning 
disabilities and psycholinguistic evaluation checklists. The list of 
criteria contained statements concerned with the child's academic work, 
behavior and placement process. 

All four groups agreed on the importance of the need for a team 
decision on pupil mainstreaming placements, fforeover, results in- 
dicated that the learning disabled child's behavior in the classroom 



had a greater bearing on the decision to reintegrate than did the 
student's academic performance. 

Bullard (1982) mvestigateid the mains tr earning practices and 
decision-making processes used by elementary school personnel in an 
urban school system to determine whether learning disabled students 
who were assigned to academic classes in the mainstream differed in 
certain academic and behavioral characteristics from learning dis- 
abled stud^ts .3who were not mainstreamed. Participating in this 
study were learning disabilities teachers , elementary school prin- 
cipals, mainstreamed learning disabled students, and nonmainstreamed 
learning disabled students. 

This study was conducted in two phases. The first phase incor- 
porated the selection and assessment of ^ sample of mainstreamed and 

normainstreamed learning disabled students in selected target schools. 
Three instruments were used to assess the academic and behavioral 
characteristics of these sample students: The Ginn Reading 360 Initial 
Screening Test; The McMilligan Mathematics Placement Tests; and The 
Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist. Math and reading 
scores of mainstreamed students were ccrapared with those of the total 
student froup and with those of nonmainstreamed peers in each of the 
target classroons. The second phase consisted of an examination of 
mains treaming decision-making processes through the use of a structured 
interview. This interview was administered to school personnel in 
target schools who were responsible for making raainstreaming decisions 
^ch involved students in the sample. 



Results of these analyses revealed very little difference between 
mains tr earned and nonmains dreamed learning disabled students in the 
subject areas of math and reading. , Results of the behavior checklist 
data revealed no marked behavioral differences between mains treamed 
and nonnainstreamed students. On the other hand, .responses of princi- 
pals and teachers in the second phase of the study indicated that 
decisions to mainstream were based on both academic and behavioral" 
characteristics, though the data in Phase I of the same study did not 
seem to support these perceptions. 

Algozzine, Whorton and Reid (1979) chose to identify a linear 
ccmposite of scores whose application would result in the most accu- 
rate separation between mentally retarded children in regular and 
special class placements. A second purpose of their investigation 
was to determine the extent to which that composite, accurately pre- 
dicted class placement for those mentally retarded youngsters . 

Class placement (regular or special) was predicted from IQ, 
Adaptive Behavior Score (ABS) data, achievtment discrepancies in 
reading, spelling and arithmetic (the discrepancy between each 
child's actual Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) scores and ex- 
pected achievement level), and grade placement. The IQ and ABS 
were considered important based upon their salience in identifi- 
cation practices; the discrepancies were thought to represent a 
^'^^ineasure of the extent to which a child had profited from schooling, 
and the grade placement was thought to be a useful measure of general 
school tTxperience. • 
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To ascertain t±e extent to which these retarded children in regu- 
lar classes could be differentiated from retarded children in special 
classes, a discriminant function analysis was performed. Since there 
were only two placement groups, one discriminant function was derived. 
The obtained linear ccmposite depicted ABS, spelling discrepancy, IQ, 
and reading discrepancy to have the most significant weights in the 
prediction of placement, vdth approximately 42% of the variance in 
placement accounted for by the obtained composite. Furthermore, 837, 
of the children were correctly placed by the linear composite obtained 
by the discriminant function analysis. 

Clinical experience has highlighted the following factors as being 
critical to the mains treaming of handicapped youngsters: age of the 
child, lingth of time in special class, degree of severity of the 
handicapping condition, potential to form social relationships, family 
support, academic skills, and functional characteristics. Research 
related to mainstreaming criteria have focused on a more limited set 
of variables which overly somewhat with those factors derived from 
clinical experience, and include; IQ, academic achievement and 
student behavorial characteristics . 

Researchers have only begun to erap-frically investigate exit 
criteria related to mainstreaming decisions. Moreover, this researcli 
has been conducted on only two handicapped groups, the learning dis- 
abled and the mentally retarded. Furthermore, a limited set of 
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criteria have been utilized for thase studies . Lastly , this research 
has focused on the identification of placaoien-u criteria relative to 
reentry into a mainstreamed regular class placemait and not across 
die continuum of mains tre^imed placement options available to the 
hand3.capped. 

Study A will examine a canprehensive set of exit criteria, 
emanatijng from the literature, for children with different handi- 
capping conditions and for placement across the continuijn of main- 
streaming opticas. The results should t^ve significance for the com- 
plex assessment and disposition processes that influence educational 

progranming efforts for handicapped youngsters. It skould also have 

i 

significance for the continuous reassessment and placement of handi- 
capped children especially regarding exit from special education settings. 
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.STAmENT OF THE PROBLEM FOR STUDY A 



The purpose of tMs study is to idaitify those exit criteria which 
are important to the reentry of ail groups of handicapped youngsters 
frcm a special education facility into the continuum of less restric- 
tive placan^t options within local school districts. The exploratory 
nature of the proposed study reflects that, to the best of the author's 
knowledge, there appears to have been no prior research addressing the 
relationship of a comprehensi.ve set of student characteristics to the 
placanent of different groups of handicapped students in a continuum of 
less restrictive placement options within local school districts. 

Although several investigators (Algozzine, Whor .n, & Reid, 1979; 
Bullard, 1982; Wilkes, Bireley, £t Schultz, 1979) have reported on a 
limited set of criteria for mainstreaming mentally retarded and learn- 
ing disabled students into regular classes from special classes , none 
have specifically focused on the relative importance of a more compre- 
hensive set of exit criteria for all of the different handicapped 
'groups from a special education facility into a continuum of less re- 
strictive placement options within local school districts. Further- 
more, though Bullard (1982) examined specific criteria spkcifiedNby 



teachers and principals for making mainstreaming decisions 7 the set^- 
of criteria was limited to academic and behavioral characteristics and 
to one handicapped groiqj, the learning disabled. Therefore, the examina- 
tion of criteria deemed necessary by school personnel in making main- 
streaming decisions for all groins of handicapped students also appears 
to be warranted. 
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The present study will attempt to identify criteria suggested by 
the literature ^^^hose applicaticn would result in the most accurate 
separation among children with different handicapping conc^ltions into 
the continuum of niainstreacning program options frcm a special educa- 
tion facility. It is hoped that through the identification of an 
extensive linear composite of criteria predictive of exit placement 
decisions for each handicapped group, that the complex assessment and 
disposition processes that influence educational progranming efforts 
for the handicapped into the mainstream could be made more effective, 
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HYPOTHESES 



Study A will present information related to two main areas : 
Hypothesis 1: 

It is predicted that there will be differences in placement 
criteria distinguishing those handicapped youngsters remaining, 
in a segregated specd,al education school frcm those returned 
to local school district educational settings. 
Hypothesis 2: 

It is predicted that there will be differences in terms of 
criteria for distinguishing placements among different handi- 
capped groups. Although there will be a limited set of cannon 
criteria across all handicapped conditions, there will be dif- 
ferent patterns and weights of criteria evidenced for each 
specific group. 
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CHAPTER 11 
I'dHOD 

Subjects 

The sii^jects of study A consisted of the total number of chil- 
' dren enrolled in the Nassau County Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOCES) special education elementary school in school year 
1982-83, which totaled 434. Ihe Nassau BOCES elementary program 
serves handicapped children from all of the 56 school districts in 
Nassau rounty ranging in age from 5-12 years old with physical, ano- 
tional and mental handicaps (see Appendix A for complete descriptions 
of categories of handicapping conditions) . It does not serve the 
severely mentally retarded, or the severely vision and hearing im-- 
paired or cerebral palsied youngsters, as other BOCES schools serve 
these special populations. 
Desijgi 

Through the use of discriminant function analyses , witli a relevant 
set of discriminating variables as the independent variables and educa- 
tional placanent options as the criterion (dependent) variables , linear 
ccraposites of the discriminating variables which most accurately deter- 
mine specific mainstreaming placement alternatives were foimilated. 

The discriminating variables consisted of a set of background 
criteria emanatir^ from the literature and retrievable from student 
records. In addition, child behavior ratings, achievement test scores 
and intelligence quotients were used as discriminators (see Appendix B 
for the entire set of discriminators) . The major dependent variables 
were the educational placement options, namely: regular class program 



placement; regular class program placement with related services; re- 
source room program; special class program for 50% of the school day; 
special classes within the local school districts; special classes 
within BOCES, and residential placement. (See Appendix C for a 
description of these placement options included in the New York State 
continiMn of alternative placements for the handicapped) . 
Instruments 

Ihe instruments used for this study included: a data recording 
instrument and a teacher checklist developed by the author as well as 
the School Behavior Checklist, Metropolitan Achievement Test and the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised. Each is described 
below. 

Data Recording Instrument 

All predictor and criterion data relevant to the purposes of tliis 
study were recorded for all subjects on a data recording instrument 
developed by the author (see Appendix D) . 

The School Behavior Checklist (SBCL) 

The School Behavior Checklist was developed by Miller (1972) and 
was based on the work of Ross, Lacey and Parton (1965) . The SBa was 
designed for children aged 5 through 12. The test contains 96 items 
for rating socially and emotionally deviant behavior in the classroom 
(see Appendix F) . 
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Miller (1972) identified six factors based on a factor analysis 
. of a general population sample of 5,373 boys and girls in grades 
kindergarten through six. The six factor scales are; (a) Low Need 
Achievement, (b) Aggression, (c) Anxiety, (d) Academic Disability, 
(e) Hostile Isolation, and (f) Extroversion. A seventh scale, iden- 
tified as Total Disability, consists of 95 of the 96 (except no. 10) 
items on the SBCL. 

The SBCL was chosen because of its carefully documented reli- 
ability and objectivity. The standardization of the test included 
an ej^tensive normative sample and great care was taken to make certain 
that the general school population was represented. According to Miller, 
it is reasonable to assume that children who rated one and one-half 
standard deviations abcrre the mean of any of the ocales (except Extra- 
version) would be candidates for remedial attention ^ In addition, both 
split-half and test-retest reliabilities were reported and reached 
acceptable limits (reliabilities ranged from .70 to .90 for all scales, 
except for Hostile Isolation whicfi has a .40 split-half and test-retest 
reliability) . 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test (^^T) 

The 1978 edition of the MAT published by the Psychological Cor- 
p<^ation was used to measure achievement in reading and mathematics 

for all children enrolled iji-kthe BOCFS elementary school. The I4etro- 
politan Achievement Tests were designed by Prescott, Balow, Hogan and 
Farr in 1978, to evaluate what was being taught in the schools at that 
time. The content development for the tests were based on extensive 
analyses of current curriculum materials . Teachers at the BOCES ele- 
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mentary school chose the mx since its objectives an.d items adequately- 
covered the curriculum areas taught in their school. Therefore, the 
content validity seemed well-mtched with the curricuaum areas the 
test was intended to measure. 

Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 reliability estimates fall within 
the .90 and .95 ranges for reading and mathematics, respectively. 
Moreover, the standardization sample was selected to, provide a set 
of norms which would accurately reflect national levels of achievement. 
Over 5,500.000 students were tested in the standardization programs 
for all ccraponents of the series. 

■nie Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised (Vis n-R^ 

•nie WISC-R consists of the same twelve tests (sijc on the perfor- 
mance scale and si^ on the verbal scale) tfhat constituted the 1949 .WISC 
with certain modifications. These subtests include: Picture Completion, 
Picture Arrangement, Block Design, Object Assembly, Coding, Mazes, Infor- 
mation. Similarities, Arithmetic, Vocabulary. Comprehension, and Digit 
Span. • Ihe VJISC-R norms were derived from groups representative of the 
United States population of children taken from the. 197?, United States 
census. The range of the scale is from age 6 years o'^ths through 
16 years 11 months . 
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Procedure < 

A cccnprehensive set of student backjrround data was collected by 
the author for each student enrolled in the Nassau BOCES elementary 
school program within school year 1982-83. This information was 
retrieved from student records through the use of data recording 
forms, described above. Othrx relevant information pertaining to 
student behaviors and» achievement were gotten fran teacher a,^iiinistered 
behavioral observation ratings and achievement testr- in reading and 
mathematics given in the late spring of the same school year. These 
latter achievement test scores were then recorded by the author onto 
tlie recora reading forms . ' 

To establish -the criterion for 'this study, the author then follow- 
ed up on- all the children in the fall of the 1983-84 school year to 
determine if they had been reccramended to ranain in their present 
setting; to be placed in another special education ^school or institu- 
tion; or to be mainstreamed into a regular school. . If the child had 
been mainstreamed, his/her home district was' then cqntacted. by the 
author by phone and letter, if necessary, to determine the school that 
the, child, was attending and the degrfee of mainstreaming . Moreover, in 
order to assure access of this information £or those students that had 
returned, to their local districts, a letter seeking parental permission 
was sent ^ to each of the 56 superintendents prior to making the follow- 
up phone calls. r« 
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fflAPTER III .-^ 
RESULT S 

The problem under investigation was that of examining whether measures 
that were rfe^dily available to school personnel could be used to detennine 
the later educational -placements of the handicapped from a special education 
elementary school to the local school district. Four-hundred thirty- four • 
youngsters were followed after placement decisions were made in order to 
discern whether ddetermination of placement was possible from certain rele- 
vant data. 

The results of Study A are presented in one major section consisting 
of several subsections. Within the major section which utilizes data de- 
rived from student records, descriptive statistics of the entire set of po- 
tential dsici'iininating variables are presented. Results of factor analysis 
of this entire set of poteiitial discriminating vqriables ^re then reported. 
These factor analytic results were used to det: ■. the specific set of 
potential discriminating variables en5)loyed m the discriminant analyses 
with two categorical placement groups (those that remained in the special 
education school and those that were returned to district) and with three 
categorical placement groups (those that remained in the special education 
school, those that returned to district in self-contained classes and those 
that returned to district mainstreamed) for the entire sanple which are re- 
ported in the next two subsections. Results of discriminant analyses with 
the same specific set of discriminating variables with two categorical 
placement groups (those that remained in the special education school and 
those that returned to district) for each of three handicapped groups 
(multiply handicapped, speech impaired and emotionally disturbed) are 
presented in the final subsections. 
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DA-TA DERIVED FROM STUPED RECORDS 
Descriptive Statistics of Potential Discriminators 

Table 1 shows the msans, standard deviations and number of valid 
cases for all the potential continuous discriminating variables derived 
from student records. Table 2 shows the frequencies and percents for 
all the potential categorical discriminating variables derived from 
student records. ' 
Factor Analysis of Potential Discriminating Variables 

Factor analytic techniques were used on the aforementioned variables 
to see whether some underlying pattern of relationships existed such 
that data could be reduced to a smaller set of discriininators prior 
to the discriminant analyses. All categorical variables that were not 
ordi n al in nature (family structure, primary language and ethnicity) 
were collapsed into two categories for this analysis^ An iterative 
principle-coDDponent solution was employed to carry/out th^ factor 
analyses, using estimates of cocmunalities in the main diagonal. All 
factors with eigenvalues ^1.00 were retained, and an orthogonal rotation 
to a Kaiser normalized varimax criterion was performed. 

It should be noted that pairwise deletion was used to process 
missing data prior to the factor analyses. Under pairwise deletion, a 
case was omitted from the computation of a given correlation co- 
efficient if the value of either of the variables being consivlered was 
missing. A case was therefore included in the computation of all 
simple correlation coefficients for which it had complete data. Pair- 
wise deletion had the advantage of utilizing as nuch data as possible 
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TA3LE 1 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND VALID NUMBER OF CASES FOR CONIIiraS 
VARIABLES DERIVED FROM STUDEOT RECORDS 



VARIBALE _ MEAN SD VALID N 

Student Backgroutd Information 

District Valuation 
Current Age (in months) 
Time in BOCES Sp. Ed. (in months) 
Time in all Sp. Ed. not incl. 

presch. (in months) 
Time in all Sp. Ed. incl. presch. 

(in months) 
Time in presch. (in months) 

Family Background Information 

Number of Siblings 
Number of Handicapped Siblings 

Student Behavior. Achievement 
and IQ Information " 

Low Neod for Achievement 
Agressive Behavior 
Anxiet}^ Behavior 
Academic Disabilities 
Hostile Behavior 
Extnroversion Sociability 
Arithnetic Achievement 
Reading Achievement 
Current ' IQ 



131.707.19 


45.398.71 


432 


106.35 


25.21 


434 


22.41 


17.00 


434 


26.28 


19.32 


434 


32.52 


22.36 


338 


9.19 


13.27 


338 


1.70 


1.45 


420 


.23 


.57 


423 


57.01 


8.27 


434 


63.19 


15.42 


434 


57.79 


11.97 


434 


64.58 


9.18 


434 


53.10 


9.77 


434 


44.12 


16.01' 


434 


1.65 


1.35 


375 


1.31 


1.72 


362 


78.30 


19.16 


398 
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TABLE 2 

niEQUENCIES AT© PERCENTS FOR GAIHSORICAL VARIABIES 
DERIVED Vmi STUDELnTT RECORDS 



Student Background Information 



Sex 



FREQUENCY PERCETTT 
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Male 
Female 

Valid N Cases 
Preschool ExDerien <^ ^ 

Not including preschool 
Regular preschool 
Special Ed. preschool 
30CES Sp. Ed' preschool 

Valid N Cases 
Type of Pl acement Prior to Entry Into BOCES 

District Regular Class 
Private School Regular CJ^s 
District Special Ed. Class 
Private Day School ^Special Ed. 
Institution or More Res trie. Setting 
None 

Valid N Cases 
Family Background Information 

Mother's Education 

^b schooling 
K - 3rd 
4 - 6th 
7 - 8th 

high school incomplete 
high school complete 
college incomplete 
college ccmplete 
post'CoUe^e experience 

Valid N Cases 



322 
112 

434 



1S8 
115 
89 
39 

431 



87 
19 
68 
42 
2 

216 
434 



0 
0 
2 
6 
9 
48 
175 
45 
54 

339 



74.2 
25.8 

100.0 



43.6 
26.7 
20.6 
9.0 

100.0 



20.0 
4.4 

15.7 
9.7 
.5 

49.8 

100.0 



0.0 
0.0 
.6 
1.8 
2.7 
14.2 
51.6 
13.3 
15.9 

100.0 
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TABLE 2. continued 

FREQUENCIES AT® PERCEI^S FOR CATEGORICAL VARIABLES 
DERIVED FRCM STUDEOT RECORDS 

Family Background Information 

freqienicy percent 

Father's Education 

No Schooling 
K - 3rd 
4 - 6th 
7 - 8th 

high school incouplete 
high school ccmplete 
college inccciplete 
college conplete 
post-college experience 

Valid N Cases 



0 
0 
2 

12 
5 

36 

114 
49 
84 

302 



0.0 
0.0 
.7 
4.0 
1.7 
11.9 
37.7 
16.2 
27.8 

100.0 



Mother's Occupation 



laborer 3 . 8 

seirvice v»rker 42 11.3 

operator , 9 2.4 

craftsman, foreman 1 .3 

sales, clerical 43 11.6 

proprietor, manager and official 5 1.3 

professional, sesni-professional 41 11.1 

housewife 227 61.2 

Valid N Cases 371 100.0 

Father's Occupation 



laborer 19 8.7 

service worker 60 17 . 9 

operator 37 11.0 

craftsman, foreman 68 20.3 

sales, clerical 26 7.8 

proprietor, manager and official 55 16.4 

professional, semi-professional 60 17.9 



Valid N Cases 335 100.0 
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TABUS 2, continued 

f15ffiQUENCIES m PERCENTS FOR CA3H30RICAL VARIABLES 
DERIVED FRCM STUDENT RECORDS 



Family Background InjSornation 



Fanily Stjucture 
Intact 

Single Parent 
Foster Care 
Other 



Valid N Cases 

Primary Laroym^e 

English 
Spanish 
Other 
Noriverbal 

Valid N Cases 

Ethnicity 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 

Valid N Cases 

Handicapping Conditior. 
Autistic 

Qpotionally Disturbed 
Learning Disabled 
Mentally Retarded 
Deaf 

Hard-of-Heaadng 
Speech Inpaired 
Visually Impaired 
Orthopedically Handicapped 
Other Health Impaired 
^&IltipIy Handicap ped 

Valid N Cases 



FRECTOO PERCENT 



262 
126 
18 
18 

424 



411 
9 
9 

3_ 

430 



319 
87 
14 
10 

430 



19 
144 
54 
26 

0 

0 
65 

0 
19 

3 

104 
434 



61.8 
29.7 
4.2 
4.2 

100.0 



95.1 
2.1 
2.1 
.2_ 

100.0 



74.2 
20.2 
3.3 
2.3 

100.0 



4.4 
33.2 
12.4 
6.0 
0.0 
0.0 
15.0 
0.0 
4.4 
.7 
24.0 

100.0 
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in the compucation of each of the simple coefficients prior to factor 
analysis . Since the nunber of cases in this analysis was large , it 
was concluded that missing data occurred at random and did not sig- 
nificantly skew the analysis in any way. 

Table 3 presents the major factors in the variniax-rotated factor 
matrix. Factors accounting for at least 5% of the variance were in- 
cluded in the table. Item loadings of + .3 or greater within a given 
factor were considered as appropriate in interpreting that factor. 
Using this criterion, six factors energed for the sample. 

Factors I and II accounted for the larger percentages of variances , 
13% and 12% respectively, while Factors III, IV, V and VI accounted 
for 9.6%, 7.5%, 6.2% and 5.5% respectively of the variance. These factors 
(I - VI) were labeled respectively: Age and Tim- in Specia], Educatior., 
Achievement and Aptitude, Socioeconomic Inauence, Preschool Experience, 
Covert Negative Behavior and Cultural Influence. 
Discriminant Analys:f.s 

Since the main purpose of the study was to determine those poten- 
tial discriminating variables that best distinguished among educational 
placanent groups, discriminant analysis was computed. The mathematical 
objective of discriminant analysis is to weight and linearly combine 
the discriminating variables in sane fashion so that the groups are 
forced to be as statistically distinct as possible. Discriminant 
analysis attempts to do this by forming one or more linear conbinations 
of the discriminating variables. The maximum number of functions T^i-h 
can be derived is either one less than the number of groups or equal to 
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TABLE 3 

MAJOR FAC lvRS FOR THE SAMPLE 



FACIOR I ~ Age & Time in Special Ed . 

(13% of the variance) 

Time in Sp, Ed. not incl. presch. .91 

Time in BOCES Sp. Ed. .89 
Time in Sp. Ed. incl, presch, .77 

Current Age .72 

Mathanatics Achieveamt ,33 

Acade m ic Disabilities ,31 

Beading Achievement .30 

CXirrent IQ -.30 



EACnPR II - Achievement & Aptitude 
(127. of the variance) 



Mathematics Achievement 
Reading Achievement 
Current IQ 
Aggressive Behavior 
Current Age 
Academic Disabilities 
Sex 



,83 
.81 
.71 
.45 
.43 
-.35 
-,31 



FACTOR III - Socio/EconoBQic Influence FACTOR IV - Preschool Experience 
(9.6% of the variance) (7.57. of the variance) 



Fathe d Education ,83 
Father's Occupation ,77 
MDther'5 Education .73 
Nunnber of Siblings -,37 
Number of Handicapped Siblings - .35 



Time in Preschool .91 
Preschool Experience .89 
Time in Sp. Ed. incL. preschool. 58 



FACIOR V - Covert Negative Behavior 
(6.2% of the variance) 



Hostile Behavior 
Anxiety Behavior 
Low Need for Achievement 
Academic Disabilities 



.77 
.74 
,74 
.41 



FACTOR VI - Cultural Influence 

(5.5% of the variance) 

Family Structure .67 
Mother's Occupation -.65 
Ethnicity ,58 
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the number of discriinijiating variables , if t±ere are nore groups t±ian 
variables. In addition, if there are more discriminating yariaoles 
than necessary to achieve satisfactory discrimination. t±e stepwise 
discriminant analysis procedure can be utilized. 

The stepwise procedure was employed in this study. The process 
conmenced by chcosing the single variable which had t±e highest value 
on the selection criterion. The criterion utilized in this analysis 
was the overall multivariate F ratio for the test of differences among 
the group centroids. The variable which maximizeci this F ratio also 
minimized Wilks' lanfcda. a measure of group discrimination. This test 
took into consideration tlie differences betx^en all the centroids and 
the cohesion (homogeneity) within the groups. 

Ihe initio variable was then paired with each of the other vari- 
ables, one at a time, and the selection criterion was computed. This 
procedure of locating the next variable yielding the best criterion 
score, given the variables already selected, continued until no additional 
variables provided a minimun level of improvanent . 

For the following discriminant analyses, sLx potential discriminating 
variables were selected from the six factors of th6 aforementioned factor 
analysis. The variable with the highest factor loading and having 
the fewe^Jt nunfcer of missing cases was chosen from each of the factors , 
namely: Time in Special Education - not including prescliool, Current 
IQ. Father's Occupation, Hostile Behavior, Preschool Experience and 
Family Structure. 
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It should be noted that cases with missing values were deleted in 
a li;j.twise fashion in the computation of die stepwise discriminant analyses . 
That is, listwise deletiai caused a case to be ouitted from the calcula- 
tion when that case contained a missin? value on any variable entered 
Into the consputation. For the calculation of tlie classification routine 
all cases were included as follows . If the placement group code was missing 
the case was treated as unclassified. If data were missing fron the dis- 
criininantiiig variable, the total mean for the respective variable was sub- 
mitted. Therefore, at times, the number of cases used in the stepwise dis- 
criminant analyses were different from the number of cases used in the 
classification routines. 

For the first stepwise discriminant analysis performed on the 
entire sample, two educational placement groups were used - those that 
remained in the special education school and those that were returned 
to district. For the second stepwise discriminant analysis perfom^d 
on the entire sample, three educational placement groups were used - 
those that ramained in self-contained classes in the special education 
school, those that were returned to district in more restrictive place- 
ments (self-contained special classes for the entire school day with 
teacher-to-student ratios equal to or less than 1:12) and tiiose that 
were returned to district and mainstreamed in less restrictive place- 
ments (regular classes, resource room j txigrams or special classes for 
at least 50% of the school day with a teacher-to-student ratio of 1:12) . 
For the succeeding stepwise discriminant analyses perfotined on three 
separate handicapped subsamples (the nultiply handicapped, speech 
impaired and emotionally disturbed) , tlie , af orerasntioned favo educational 
placement groups ^^ere used. 
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Stepwise I Xscrliuiri^t Analysis With IS'jo Placement Groups With 'I he 
Entire Sample ' ' 

Resiilta of the first stepwise discriminant analysis (using six 
potential discriininating variables and two educational placement groups) 
for the entire sample are presented in Tables 4 and 5. Table 4 shows 
the group means and standard deviations for each of the six potential 
discjfiminating variables by each of the two placement groups (returned 
to district and remained in special education school) with the entire 
sample. 

TABLE 4*^ 

GRaT im^s m) smmm deviations for each selected potential 

DISCREffi^Tn^IG variable FOR EACH OF THE TOD PLACHvIEOT GROUPS 

WITH THE EmRE SAMPLE 

* . • •- • Pvemained In Returned to 

Special Ed. School School District 
Variable (N=41) 





Mean 


S. D. 


Mean 


S. D. 


Time in Special Ed. 


29 


53 


20,24 


26. 


07 


18.29 


(not iiicl. preschool) 












Current IQ 


75 


52 


19.11 


'89. 


02 


18.20 


Hostile Behavior 


54 


01 


10.10 


49. 


58 


9.28 


Father's Occupation 


4 


13 


2.04 


4. 


12 


1.86 


Preschool Experience 


1. 


59 


.49 


1. 


51 


.50 


Family Structure 


1. 


26 


.44 


1. 


09 


.30 



The stepwise discriminant procedure resulted in three \^riables, • 
Current IQ, Family Struct'ire and Hostile Behavior entering into the 
analysis at steps one, two and three respectively. The remaining three 
variables added very little to the discrimination between the two groups 
and therefore were not forced into the analysis. Current IQ, Family 
Structure and Hostile Behavior were selected before Wilks * lambda 
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became nonsignificant and produced a relatively low degree of separation 
among the groups as indicated by the final Wilks ' lambda of . 89 . The 
standardized canonical discriminant function coefficient contributions 
'of the three discriminating variables to the one function represented 
primarily Current IQ, (-.77), with Family Structure (.52) and Hostile 
Behavior (.42) playing secondary roles. 

The one significant discriminant function (}C^ = 29.23, df = 3, 
p = .00), with its eigenvalue (.11) and its associated canonical correla- 
tion (.31) further connoted a relatively low degree of separation between 
the groups. Further evidence about the group differences was derived 
from tlie group centroids which suma[iarized the group locations in tlie 

(reduced) space defined by the discriininant functions . It appeared 
from the group centroids that the groups were not that widely separated, 
with - .80 for the group centroid for those that returned to district 
and .13 for the group centroid for those that remained in the special 
education school. Since most of the children remained- in the special 
education school, it was not possible to get a high degree of separati.on * 
anbng the groups with such an uneven split. This is also evidenced in 
the rest of the discriminant analyses performed in this section. 

/ Table 5 presentS''''the classification routine which classified the 
original set of cases to see how many were correctly classified by the 
variables used. Appoximately 86% of the cases were correctly identified 
by the classification routine as manbers of the groups to which they 
actually belonged, with a larger nunfcer of errors made in misclassify- 
ing those, youngsters vto returned to district as c(^ggared to 'those 
ranaining in the ^special education school . 
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'E^^LE 5 

CLASSIFIGrtTION RESULTS FOR T^D PL:\CE"E.M GROUPS 
WITH TtE EI^riRE SATIFLE . , 



Predicted 







GrouD Membership 


Actual Group 


N of Cases 


Returned 
to 

District 


Remained in 
Special Ed. 
School ' 


Returned to District 


47 


1 

6.1% 


46 

93.9% 


Renained in Sp. Ed. 
School 


305 


• * 

2 

..6.7%. 


<• 

303 
' 99.3% 



IS With The 



Percent of "grouped"- cases correctly classified: 86.447c 

Sfceyd.se Di scrlininant Analysis With Three Plagf^mnr Grdup 
Entire Satqple ^ ' ' — ' 

Results of the second stepwise discriminant analysis (using 
six potential discrimiiiating variables and three educational place- 
ment groups) with the entire sanple are presented' in Tables 6 and 7. • , 

Table 6 shows the grqjp means and standard deviations for 
each of the six potential discriminating variables by each of the 
-three placement groups (mains treamed in district, self-contained in 
district and remained in special education school) with the entire sample, 
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TABLE 6 



GROUP MEMS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH SELECTED POTEOTIAL 
DISCiai4INATING VARIABLE FOR EAQI OF THE THREE PLAGEt-Etn: GROUPS 

mm TIE mni?^ sample 



Variable 



Mains trtjmed 
In District 



Self-contained 
In District 





(N=«13) 


(N=28) 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S 


.D. 


Time in Sp. Ed. 












(not incl. presch.) 


22.38 


18.74 


27.78 


18 


.16 


Current IQ 


99.07 


18.41 


84.35 


16 


.40 


Hostile Behavior 


48.07 


9.84 


50.28 


9 


.12 


Father's Occupatior 


4.23 


2.00 


4.07 


1 


82 


Preschool Exper. 


1.53 


.51 


1.50 




50 


Family Structure 


1.15 


.37 


1.07 




2f 



Remained In 
Spec. Ed. School 
(N=236) 



Mean 



S.D. 



29.53 
75.52 

54.01 
4.13 

'1.59 
1.26 



20.24 
19.11 

10.10 
2.04 
.49 
M 



The stepwise discriminant procedure resulted in tvro variables, 
Current IQ and Family Structure entering into the analyses at steps one 
and two respectively. The remaining four variables added very little 
to the discrimination among the three condLtions and therefore were 
not forced into the analysis. Current IQ and Family Structure were 
selected before Wilks' lanfcda became nonsignific^t and produced a 
relatively low degree of separation among the three groups as indi- 
cated by the final Wilks' lambda of .89. The standardized canonical 
discrlmii^t function coefficient contributions of the two discrimi- 
nating variables to each of the functions indicated that the first func- 
tion represented primarily Current IQ (.93) and chen Family Structure 
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(-.46), while the second function represented primarily Family Struc- 
ture (.89) with Current IQ (.36) as a secondary component. 

The one significant discriminant function (X^ = 26.69, df = 4. \ 
p = .00), with its eigenvalue (.10) and canonical currelation (.30) 
connoted a relatively low degree of separation anmg the groups. The 
..second function appeared to be useless based on its very small eigen- 
value (.00) and its very low canonical correlation (.08). Moreover, 
before my function was removed, lanbda was .89, indicating that a 
relatively small degree of discriminating power existed in the 
variables being used. After some of this discriminating pa^7er was 
removed by placing it into the first discriminant function, lanbda 
increased to .99 and the chi-square denoted that a nonst|j:istically 
significant amount of discriminating information now existed. Further- 
ncre, the percent of variance or discriminatory power of the first 
function was 93.19% and that of the second function was 6.81%. 

Blirther evidence about the group differences can be derived from 
the group centrcfids. Using the first function for the two measures, 
the centroids for the three placement categories were as follows: main- 
streamed in district = 1.16; self-contained in district = .52; and 
remained in special edtication school = -.12. For comparative purposes, 
the centroids on the second function were: mainstreariEd in district = 
.23; self-contained in district = .21; and remained in special education 
school - .01. It appeared that the separation among the groups was much 
more pronounced on the first discriminant variate than on the second. In 
addition, on the first discriminant variate, the centroids for the three 
placement conditions were about equally spaced, with the self-contained in 
district condition occupying the intermediate position. On the second 
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discriminant variate, the centroids-^or the three placement conditions were 
equally spaced, with the remad^ in special education school condition 
occupying the intermediate position. 

Table 7 presents the classification routine which classifies the 
original set -of cases to see how many were correctly classified by 
the variables used. Approximately 86% of the cases were correctly 
identified by the classification routine as nembers of the groups to 
which they actually belpnged^with all of the errors made in mis- 
classifying those youngsters ^o returned to district, regardless of 
placement, with those remaining in the special education school. 

TABLE 7 

aj\SSIFICAnON results for HiREE PLA-CeCL^ 
(S^bUPS FOR THE ENTIRE SAMPLE 



Predicted Group Membership 
M r Self 

Actual Group 'L^L Contained ■ Ranained In 

^ ^ District In District Sp. Ed. Sdi. 



Mainstreamed in District 16 ^ 0 16 

O-O^o 0.0% I00.07o 

Self-contained in District 33 ^ 0 33 

0-0^^ 0.0.% 100.0% 

Ranained in Sp. Ed. 305 0 0 305 

School " 0.0% 0.0% 100.0% 



Percent of "grouped" cases correctly classified 86.16% 
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Stepwise piscriininant Analysis With 'BnO Placement Groups Wii±. The 
Miltiply Handicapped Subsam ple 

Results of the stepwise discriminant analysis (using six potential 

discriminating variables and two education placement groups) for the 

multiply handicapped subsample are presented in Tables 8 and 9 . 



Table 8 shows the group means and standard deviations for each of 
the six potential discriminating variables by each of the two placen^t 
groups (returned to district and remained in special education school) 
with the imltiply handicapped siiDsample. 



TABLE 8 

C3^UP MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH SELECTED POIEOTIAL 
DISCRD'IINATING VARIABLE FOR EACH OF THE TVD PLACEMEN GROUPS 
WITH THE MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED SUBSAMPLE 



Variable 


Remained in 
Special Ed. School 
(.N=56) 


Returned to 
School District 
(N-8) 




Mean 


S. D. 


Mean 


S. D. 


Time in Special Ed. 
(not incl. preschool) 


33.05 


21.56 


23.12 


13.06 


Current I.Q. 


69.53 


16.11 


85.87 


14.42 


Father's Occupation 


4.17 


2.28 


4.37 


1.76 


Hosr-"' Behavior 


53.32 


9.68 


53.12 


9.59 


Prei/ohool Experience 


1.60 


.49 


1.50 


.53 


Family Structure 


1.25 


.43 


1.12 


.35 
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The stepwise discriminant analysis procedure resulted in only one 
variable, Current IQ, entering into the analysis. After the first step, 
the remaining five variables added very little to the discrimination 
between the two groups and dnerefore were not forced into the analysis. 
Only Current IQ, of the six variables , was selected before Wilks ' 
lambda became nonsignificant. This one variable, produced a relatively 
low degree of separation between the groups as indicated by Wilks' 
lambda of .89. The standardized canonical discriminant function co- 
efficient representing the relative contribution of this variable to tlie 
function was 1.00 since it was tlie only variable present in the function. 

The relatively low eigenvalue ( . 11) and its associated canonical 
correlation (.32) for the one significant discriminant function (X2 = 
6.90, df»»l, p».0O) further connoted a relatively low degree of 
separation between the groups. Further evidence about the group 
differences were derived from the group centroids . It appeared from 
the group centroids that the group that retomed to district ( ..89) was 
not that widely separated from the group that remained in tlie special 
education school (-.12). 

Table 9 presents the classification routine which classified the 
original set of cases to see how many were correctly classified by the 
variables used. Approximately 89% of the cases were correctly identi- 
fied by the classification routine as members of the groups to which 
they actually belonged, with all of the errors made in misclassifying 
those youngsters who returned to district with those remaining in 
the special education school. 
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TABLE 9 

CL^SSIFICmON RESULTS FOR TO PUCEI€Nr GROUPS 
WITH THE MULTIPY HANDICAPPED SUBSAMPLE 



Actual Group 



Returned to District 



N of Cases 



10 



Predicted Group Membership 



Returned to 
District 



0 

o.cr/o 



Remained In 
Sp.Ed. School 



;o 

100.0% 



Remained in Sp.Ed. 
School 



81 



0 

0.07o 



Percent of "grouped" cases correctly classified: 89.01% 



81 

100. a7o 



Stepwise Discriminant Analysis With Two Placeme nt Groups With The 
Speech limpaired Subsanaple ] 

Results of the stepwise discriminant analysis (using six potential 
discriminatL ig variables and two educational placement groups) for the 
speech impaired subsample are presented in Tables 10 and 11. 

Table 10 shows the group means and standard deviations for each 
of the six potential discriminating variables by each of the two 
placement groups (returned to district and remained in special education 
school) for the speech impaired subsample. 
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TABLE 10 



GROUP MEANS PW STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH SELECTED POTENTIAL 
DISCRIMINMnNG VARIABLE FOR EACH OF THE IWD PLACEMEl'lT GROUPS 
WITH IHE SPEECH Ef'AIRED SUBSAIlPLE 



Remained in Returned to 

Sp. Ed. School School District 

Variable (N°37j C.N=I4) 





Mean 


S. D. 


Mean 


S, D. 


Time in Sp. Ed. 










(not incl. presch.) 


23.91 


26.20 


19.57 


16.77 


Current IQ 


72.24 


16.59 


93.21 


20.29 


Father's Occupation 


3.75 


2.06 


4.14 


2.12 


Hostile Behavior 

• 


51.64 


9.51 


45.00 


7.21 


Preschool Experier^ce 


1.81 


.39 


1.78 


.42 


Family Structure 


1.16 


.37 


1.07 


.26 



The stepwise discriminant analysis procedure resxilted in only one 
variable, Current IQ, entering into the stepwise discriminant analysis. 
After the first step, the remaining five variables added very little 
to the discrimination between the two groups and therefore were not 
forced into the analysis. Only Current IQ of the six variables was 
selected before Wilks' lambda became nonsignificant. The one variable, 
Current IQ, produced a noticeable degree of separation between the 
groups as indicated by Wili« ' lambda of . 77 . The standardized canon- 
ical discriminant function coefficient representing the relative con- 
tribution of this variable to the function was 1.00, since it was the 
only variable present in the function. 

The eigenvalue (.29) and its associated canonical corre.lation (.47) 
for the one significant discriminant function (X^ = 1.43, df = 1, p = .00) 
further connoted a noticeable degree of separation between the groups . 



Further evidence about the group differences was derived from the 
group centroids which displayed that the group that returned to district 
(.86) was noticeably separated from the group that remained in the 
special education school (-.32). 

Table 11 presents the classification routine which classified the 
original set of cases to see how many were correctly classified by the 
variable used. Approximately 75?o of the cases were correctly identified 
by the classification routine as members of the groups to which they 
actually belonged, with approximately half of those youngsters who re- 
turned to district misclassified and 14% of those youngsters v*io remained 



in the special education school misclassified. 



TABLE 11 



CLASSIFICATION 'RESULTS FOR ^ PLACEMEOT GROUPS 
WTIK THE SPEECH IMPAIRED SUBSAMPLE 



Predicted Group Membership 



Actual Group 



N of 
Cases 



Returned 
To District 



Remained In 
Sp. Ed. School 



Returned to District 



8 

47.1% 



9 

52 . 9% 



Remained in Sp. Ed. School 44 



6 

13 . 6% 



38 

86.4% 



Percent of ••grouped" cases correctly classified 75.41% 
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Sb:d's^is^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^-^ ^ ^^^--^ ^^^^ ^^----^^^ 

Table 12 shows the group means and standard deviations for each of the 
six potential discriminating variables for each of the two placement groups 
(returned to district and reniained in special education school) with the 
emotionally disturbed bubsample. 

TABLE 12 

S^SJ^T^SS^lf^ STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EACH SELECTED FOIENIIAL 
DISCRIMINATING VARIAKEZ FOR EACH OF TEffi TO PMCE^^ GBDWS 
miB IHE EMDTIONALLY DISTURBED SUBSAMPLE 

Remained In Returned To 

Sp. Ed. School School' District 





Mean 


S. 


D. 


Mean 


S. D. 


Time in Sp. Ed. 
(not incl. presch.) 


28.31 


19 


.42 


26 


.72 


18 . 13 


Current I.Q. 


,86.90 


17 


.72 


97 


.54 


15.92 


Father's Occupation 


3.61 


1 


.81 


, 3 


72 


1.73 


Hostile Behavior 


54.51 


9 


.68 


51. 


54 


9.71 


Preschool Experience 


1.46 




50 


1. 


27 


.46 


Family Structure 


1.39 




49 


1. 


18 


.40 



The stepwise fiiscriminant an£dysis procedure resulted in no vari- 
ables qualifying for the analysis, therefore none of the potential 
discriminating variables predicted a significant separation betweai 
the plaifement groups with the eactionally disturbed subsample. 
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CHAPIER IV 
DISCUSSION 

Clinical experience has highlighted the following factors as 
being critical to the mainstreaming of handicapped youngsters : of 
the child, length of time in special class, degree of severity of the 
handicapping condition, potential to form social relationships, family 
support, acadanic skills, and functional characteristics. Research 
related to mainstreaming criteria have focused on a more limited set 
of variables which overlap somewhat with those factors derived from 
clinical experiaice, and include: IQ, academic achievemsnt and stu- 
dent Ijehavioral characteristics. 

Although several investigators Cr';.lgo22ine, Whorton, & Reid. 1979; 
Bollard, 1982'; Wilkes, Bireleyy^ & Schultz, 1979) reported in th|^ 
rese-yrch on a limited set of criteria, as explicated above , for main- 
streaming handiaqjped students (learning disabled and mentally retard- 
ed) into regular classes frcm special classes; none of the above 
specifically focused on the relative importance of a more comprehen- 
sive set of exit criteria for all of the different handicapped groups 
froDa a special education facility into a continuum of less restrictive 
placement options within local school districts. Therefore the exami- 
nation of criteria suggested by the literature whose application 
vould result in the most accurate separation among children with 
different handicapping conditior.3 into the continuum of mainstreaming 
program options from a special education school appeared warranted. 
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Furthermore, though Bullard (1982) examined specific criteria 
specified by teachers and principals for imking mainstreaming decisions, 
the set of criteria was limited to academic and behavioral character- 
istics and to one handicapped group, the learning disabled. Therefore, 
the ejcamination of criteria deemed necessary by school personnel in 
making mainstreaming decisions for all groups of handicapped students 
also appeared to be warranted. 
Review of the Hypotheses 

I-fypothesis 1 proposed that there would be differences in place- 
ment criteria distinguishing those handicapped youngsters remaining in 
segregated special education schools from those returning to local school 
district educational settings. 

^ To test this hypothesis, the stepwise discriminant analysis pro- 
cedure was employed with the entire sample with a specific set of po- 
tential discriminating variables deaned critical by factor analytic tech- 
niques. This procedure was used to distinguish between those youngsters 
who remained in the special education school and those that returned' to 
district either in self-contained or mainstreamed settings . 

Three variables, Current IQ, Family Structure and Hostile Behavior, 
appeared to discriminate between the two groups. The contributions of 
these three discrlmijnating variables to the discriminant function re- 
presented primarily Current IQ, with Family Structure and Hostile 
Behavior appearing as secondary cctnponents. 

Those youngsters who remained in the special education school 
evidenced a mean IQ (75.52) which fell in the borderline range, while 
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those yoijngsters who returned to district evidenced a mean IQ (89.02) 
which fell in the low average range. Furthermore, those youngs cers 
mained in the special education school appeared to score higher on the 
Family Structure and Hostile Behavior variables than those yoimgsters 
vAio returned to district. These results connoted a ncre unstable family 
structure and more overt hostile behavior for the students who ranained 
in the special education school.^ 

When the youngsters were subdivided further into three groups 
(those that remained in the special education school, those that retum- 
ed to district -in self-contained classes and those that returned to 
district mainstreamed) two variables , Current IQ and Family Structure, 
appeared to discriininate among these three groups. The c^tribution 
of these two discriminating variables to the one significant discriminant 
function indicated that IQ played a prominent role, with Family 
Structure as a secondary component. 

Those youngsters who remained in the special education school 
evidenced a mean IQ (75.52) which fell in the borderline range, while 
t±ose youngsters vbo were returned to district in self-contained and 
.mainstreamed settings evidenced mean IQs (84.35 and 99.07) which fell 
in the low average and average ranges respectively. Furthermore, 
those youngsters who remained in the special education school showed 
the highest score on the Family Structure variable, connoting less 
family stability, r^faile those yoimgsters who returned to district in self 
contained classes showed the lowest score on Family Structure, connoting 
the most intact family structure, and those youngsters who returned to 
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district in mainstreamed settings fell somewhere in the middle of theSe 

In sannary, one may argue that of the relevant variables examined, 
IQ still played the largest role in discriminating between those young- 

* stars who remained in special education schools (those with mean IQs 
falling in the borderline range) and those who returned to district in 
either self-contained or mains tr earned settings (those with mean IQs 
in the average range). Secondly, it appeared that those youngsters who 
remained in the special education school were from families that were less 
intact than those who were returned to district either in self-contained or 
maanstreamed settings. The more stable the family, the greater the 
likelihood for the youngster to.be returned to district. Thirdly, those 
youngsters with the highest degree of overt hostile behavior were those 
whoN^emaaned in the^ speciiil education school as distingiiished from those 

, who were returned to .district in either self-contained or mainstreamed' 
placanents. The ncre overtly hostile the youngster's behavior was, the 
greater likelihood it was for that youngster to remain in the special 
education school , \. , ' 

While the above-mentioned resiiLts shed seme light on the diff ercnccr. 
between those youngsters who remained in segregated special education 
schools and those who returned to local school districts ; discrimination 
betweei these two groups of youngsters on the statistically significant 
discriininating variables (Current IQ, Family Struclsure and Hostile Beha- 
vior) connoted a relatively low degree of separation between these groups . 
When the youngsters were further sxjbdivided anong three types of educa- 
tional placaaent groups (those who remained in the special education school, 



those who retiimed to district in § elf- contained classes, and those-' 
who returned t^ district mainscreamed) discrimination among chese chr^e 
groups of youngcters on tlie statistically significant discnninating 
variables ''(Current IQ and Family Structure) also connoted a relatively 
low degree of separation. ' 

. Therefore, although these variables played a .s-tatistically signi- 
ficant role in discriminating amorig educational placanent groups,' it' 
appeared that their degree of discriiinnating power was relatively low. 
Since most of the youngsters ranained in the special education school , 
it was not possible to get a high degree of separation among the groups 
with such an uneven split. Therefore, if the sample of youngsters who 
were returned to district had been larger, the originally examined 
variables may have produced a higher degree of discrimination among the 
groups. 

To elaborate on the utilization of the aforementioned; significant 
variables as distinguishing mainstreaming criteria, the following 
previous clinical work and anpirical research comes to mind. Regarding** • 
IQ as a potential .discriminating variable, one other empirical study 
conducted by Algozzine, Whorton and Reid (1979) was cited. They found 
that adaptive behavior scores, IQ and achievement scores were predictive 
of mainstreaming decisions. Mare specifically, their obtained linear 
ccmposite derived from a discriminant analysis denoted the following 
disciimiiiating variables arranged in weighted descending order: adaptive 
behavior, spelling achievement, IQ and reading achievancnt. 
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In the Algozzine, Whorton and Reid (1979) study, IQ played a 
secondary role in discriminating between those youngsters who remained ij 
segregated special education settings and those \'jho were returned to 
district. On the other hand, in the present study, IQ had the most 
significant weight in predictiiTg group mainstreaming placement. The 
importance of IQ as a primary measure in distijiguishing youngsters for 
for mainstreaming placanent appears inconclusive at this time. 

Fomess (1979) considered familial support as critical in the re- 
entry of the handicapped into ma instr earned placements . Without the 
stable family manbers to provide encouraganent , it was felt that the 
handicapped youngsters would be ncre vulnerable to secondary anotional 
reactions and social isolation within a mainstreamed setting . Other 
clinicians stressed those overt behaviors which fostered or exacerbated 
learning problenis in mainstreamed settings as critical to placement 
decisions. Such behaviors as impulsivity and temperamental behavior 
patterns were cited as being detrimental to placement decisions. 
I^efore, the influence of the variables of family stability and overt 
n^ative behavior in distinguishing youngsters for mainstreaming place- 
ment decisions appeared to reflect clincial experience to date. 

Hypothesis 2 proposed that there would be differences in terms 
of criteria for distinguishing mainstreaming placements among different 
handicapped groups. In addition, it was proposed that although there 
vmld be a limited set of ccmuon criteria across all handicapping condi- 
tions, there would be different patterns or weights of criteria evidenced 
for each specific handicapped group. 



^ The data retrieved frcm the student records revealed chat only 
one variable. Current IQ. distinguished between those youngsters who 
ranained in the special education school and those who returned to • 
district with both the multiply handicapped and speech impaired 
subsamples. For" the emotionally disturbed subsample, the discriminant 
analysis procedure resulted in no variables qualifying for the analysis. 
Therefore, none of the potential discriminating variables distinquished 
between those youngsters who remained in the special education school 
and those who returned to district for the emotionally disturbed youth. 

IQ tended to discriminate between the group who remained in the 
special education school and those who returned to district to a 
slightly greater extent with the speech impaired than with the multiply 
handicapped. With the speech impaired subsample, those youngsters who 
were returned to district evidenced a n: - 10 (93.21) which fell in the 
average range while those youngsters who remained in the special educa- 
tion sdpol evidenced a mean IQ (72.74) which fell in the 'borderline 
range. With the multiply handicapped subsample, those youngsters who 
were retupied to district evidenced a mean IQ (85.87) which fell in the 
low average range, while those youngsters who remained in the special 
education scfhool evidenced a mean IQ (69.53) which fell in the borderline 
range. 

It appeared frcm this present study, contrary to the clinical and 
empirical research literature to date, that IQ alone played a role in 
distinguishing those youngsters with specific handicapping conditions 



(multiply handicapped and speech impaired) who were mains creanted from 
chose t±at remained in a segregated special education school. As 
previously mentioned in the clinical and empirical research literature, 
IQ along with other beiiavioral, achievenent and familial background 
oeasures have been used to distinguish beG^reen specific groups of handi- 
capped youngsters who were mainstreamed and those that remained in 
segregated educational settings. Therefore, the importance of 10 as a 
singular measure in distinguishing specific handicapped groups of young- 
sters for mainstreaming appears inconclusive at this tin:^ . 
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Suninairy and Conclusions 

In sunmary, these results indicated that the variables which tended to 
discriminate the most between handicapped youngsters who were returned to 
district in less restrictive educational settings and those who ranained in 
a segregated special education school were priinarily the youngster's current 
IQ, followed by the family's stability and a rating of the youngster's hos- 
tile behavior. Therefore, handicapped youngsters with higher IQs, greater 
family intactness and showing fewer signs of hostile behavior were more likely 
to return to the district in less restrictive educational settings. 

For two specific handicapped groups, the multiply handicapped and the 
speech impaired, only one variable, Current IQ, tended to discriminate between 
those youngsters who returned to district in less restrictive settings and 
those who remained in the special education school. More specifically, IQ 
discriminated to a slightly greater degree between these groups with the 
speech inpaired than with the multiply handicapped subsample. 

Though the variables of Current IQ, Family Structure and Hostile Be- 
havior played a statistically significant role in discriminating among the 
educational placement groups, it appeared that their degree of discriminating 
power was relatively low. Perhaps, if the sample of youngsters who were 
returned to district had been larger, the originally examined variables may 
iTave produced a higher degree of discrimination among the groups. 

Further studies which examine factors related to raainstreaming should 
consider using larger samples when looking at specific handicapped groups . 
In addition, other variables such as degree of parent advocacy, severity of 
the youngster's handicapping condition as well as other relevant factors 
should also be examined. 
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Appendix A 
Categories of Handicapping Conditions 

• A Pupil with Handicapping^ Conditions : means an educationally 
handicapped child, who has not attaijied the age of 21 prior to Septetiter 
1 or received a diploma, who is entitled to attend public schools and 
who, because of mental, physical or enctional reasons has beai identi- 
fied as having a handicapping condition and can receive appropriate edu- 
. cational opportunities from special services and programs . The range 
of classifications is as described below: 

Me ntally Retarded : a pupil who, concurrent with deficits in adaptive 
behavior, consistently demons crates general intellectual functj.oning 
that is determined to be 1.5 standard deviations or below the mean of 
the general population on the basis of a comprehensive evaluation which 
includes an individual psychological evaluation. 

Emotionally Disturbed : a pupil with an inability to learn which cannot 

be expired by intellectual, sensory or health factors and who exhibits 

one or more of the following characteristics over a long period of time 

4% 

and to a marked degree: 

An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tionships with peers and teachers. 

Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal circum- 
stances . 
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A generally pervasive raood of unhappiness or depression. 
A tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated 
with personal or school problans. 

The term does not include socially maladjusted pupils unless it is 
determined that they are emotionally disturbed. 

Deaf: a pupil with a hearing impairment which is so severe that the 
pupil is impaired in processing linguistic information through hearing, 
with or without amplification, which adversely affects educational 
performance. 

Hard of Hearing: a pupil with a hearing impairment , whether permanent 
or fluctuating, which adversely affects the pupil's educational perfor- 
mance but which is not included under the definition of "deaf". 

Speech Impaired : a pupil with a. conmunication disorder, such as 
stuttering, impaired articulation, a language impairment, or a voice 
impairment, which adversely affects a pupil's educational performance. 

Visually Impaired ; a pupil with a visual handicap which, even with 
correction, adversely affects the pupil's educational performance. The 
term includes both partially seeing and blind pupils . 

Orthopedically Impaired : a pupil who is physically handicapped and who 
has a severe orthopedic impairment which adversely affects the pupil's 
educational performance. The term includes impairments caused by 
congenital anomaly (e.g. , clubfoot, absence of ^^ofiie member, eJcv.) 
impairments caused by disease (e.g. , polioiiyelitis , bone tuberculosis, 

♦ 

\ 
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ecc.) and impairments from ot±ier causes ("e.s, , cerptol palsy, 
amputations, and fractures or bums which cause contractures). 

Qth.sr Healt h Impaired : a pupil who is physically handicapped and 
who has limited strength, vitality or alertness, due to chionic 
or acute health problans such as a heart condition, tuberculosis, 
rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle" cell aneinia, honophllia, 
epilipsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, diabetes, or Tourc :te syndrome 
which adversely affect the pupil's educational performance. 

Autistic; a pupil who exhibits a behaviorally defined syndrome 
which occurs in children of all levels of intelligence. The 
essential features are typically manifested prior to 30 months 
of age and include severe disturbances of developmental rates 
and/ or sequences, or responses to sensory stimuli, of speech, of 
language, of cognitive capacities, and of the ability to relate 
to people, events, and objects. 

Learning D isabled : a pupil with a .disorder in one or ncre of the 
basic psychological processes involved in understanding or in 
using language, spoken or writteji, which manifests itself in an 
imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, write, spell, or 
to do mathematical calculations. The term includes such conditions 
as: perceptual handicaps, brain injury, neurological impairment, 
minimal brain dys^=ijnction, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. 
The terms does not include pupils who have learning problems which 
are primarily a result of visual, hearing, or notor handicaps, 
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of niental retardation, of emotional disturbance, or of environ- 
Doental, cultural or econanic disadvantage, A pupil who exhibits 
discrepancy of 50 percent or more between expected achievement 
and actual achievement determined on an individual basis s^^all be 
deemed to have a learning disability, 

Miltiply Handicapped! a pupil with two or more handicapping conditions 
that result In nultisensory or motor deficiencies and developmental 
lags in the cognitive, affective, or psydicmotor areas, the combi- ' 
nation of which cause educational problems that cannot be accormodated 
in a special education program solely for one of the impainnents . 
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Appendix B 



Predictor Variables 



Student BacktfLound Data : 



Sex coded as follows: 



1 » Male 



2 * Female 

. Hcxne school district coded 1 through 56 for each of the Nassau County 



schools districts and then . clianged to district tax valuations. 



. Age in months 

. Eaigth of t^iine in the BOCES elementary school progr'aras in months. 

. Length of time in special education in months. 

. Type of placement prior to entry into BOCES. 



1 =■ no preschool 

2 =■ special education preschool 

3 * regular preschool 

. Length of time in preschool program in months. 



Family Variables ; 

. Index of mother's education, coded as follows: 

1 ■ no schooling 

2 =» K through 3rd 

3 =" • 4th through 6th 

4 - 7th through 8th 

5 " high school incomplete 
* hiSh school complete 



8 » college complete 

9 = post-college experience 

. Index of father's education coded same as nother's education. 



Attendance in preschool programs: 
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; Occupation of father, coded as fellows: 

1 « laboret 

2 » service woricer 

3 = operator . ad kindred wbrker 

' 4 " craftsman, foreman and kindred worker 

5 » sales, clerical and kindred worker 

6 « proprietor, manager and official 

7 » professional, senii-professional 

. Occupation of mother, coded same as father's occupation 
. FamLfy structure, coded as: 

1 =• intact 

2 » single parent 

3 = foster care 

4 other 

. ' NuAer of siblings in the family 
. Nimber of siblings with handicapping classifications 
PriDoavy language spoken at home, coded as:, , . 

1 » English 

2 = Spanish 

3 • Other 

4 « Non\7erbal 

Ethnicity, coded as: 

1 « Black _ • 

2 » White / 

3 = Hispanic \ ' 

4 =• Other 



. Overall School Behavior Rating Score 

. SGbscale School Behavior Rating dcores 

* .laow Meed for Achievenent 
.Aggressive Behavior 
.Anxiety Behavior 
.Acadanie Disabilities 



Student Behavior ^ Achievement, and IQ : 




.Extorversion Sociability 
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■ Matheniatics Achievement Test score in grade equivalents 
Reading Achieveflient Test score in grade equivalents 
Earliest IQ score (full scale) 
Latest IQ score (full scale) 



0 



\ 
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Appendix C 

Description of New York State Education 
Department Continuum of Placement Alternatives 
for the Handicapped 

Ri^^ar Class Program 

In this setting, the pupil ^receives whatever services are available 
to all students. Consultation and/or training may be provided to 
the regular classroom teacher from instructioiial specialists , ad- 
minivStrators , or other meonbers of the school staff. 

Regular Class Pi-o^am With Related Services 

While in the regular education program, the pupil witti a handi- 
capping condition may receive two or more periods a week of related 
or other support services provided by appropriate specialists. 
The extent of these ser.-vi.ces may range from regular daily sessions 
to less frequent contacts depending upon the pupil's individualized 
education program. 

Resource Room Program 

The services in this program are provided to the pupil who requires 
specifically designed instruction for 20% or more of the school week 
in a resource roan. While the pi^il may be considered educationally 
handicapped and receiving special education in the resource room, 
he/she is placed in ttie regular classroom and interacts widi non- 
handicapped peers for 50% or n»re of the instructional day. Appro- 
priate lelated services are also provided. 

63 
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Special Class Program - Size Option 1 
1 Teacher: 12 Students 

This ptogram is designed for pupils whose special education needs 
require specialized ins tniction which can best be accomplished in 
a self-contained setting for, at least 50% of the school day with 
other pupils having similar special educational needs. 

Special Class Program - Size Option 2 

1 Teacher _+ 1 Paraprofessional: 12 Students 

'In addition to the need fqr special education instruction, students 
in this program exhibit t>ehaviorai problems, whicl" interfere with 
the instructional process to the extent that an additional adult 
is needed within the cl^sroon to assist with the management needs 
of the pupils. 1 

\ 

Sp ecial Class Program - S|ze Option 3 

1 Teacher + 1 Paraprof essi9nal : 6 Students 

This program provides very Individualized instruction. It offers 
tlie structure and adult to stjjdent ratio necessairy for students 
whose management needs are det,ermined to be highly intensive. The 
behavior of students in this ptpgram may be characterized as aggres- 
sive, self-abusive or extremely yithdrawn. 
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\]^ecial Class Pro-am - Size Option 4 

1 Teacher: 12 Students 

An additional adult/ student ratio of 1:3 

This program provides the intensive adult/ student interaction 
needed by pupils with, severe multiple handicaps. The needs of 
pupils in this program consist primarily of habilitation and 
treatment. 

Residential Program 

This program provides needed twenty- four hours a day comprehensive 
services which are unavailable to a pupil being educated in a special 
class and living at heme. The program may be in a state-operated, 
state-supported or an approved private residential school setting. 
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ADDendbc D 
DATA RECORDING INSTRUMENT 



SCudanc I.D. £1 Card ^^umber 



Hone School Dis trice _ 
(see cods shesc) 

Present School Program 
(sea code sheet) 

Sex 1. Mala 

2, Female 



Date of Birth (nrnth, year) 



Father's E^tlon_ Father's Occupation 

Mother's Education^ ^ >iDt±er's OccjDaticn 

_ . (see coae sheet:) 

c sadly Sttmcnire 

J- J?^^ — 3. Fosner care 

i. Single parent _______ 4. Other 

(specajy) 

taioer or Siblings 

Number of Kasdicapped Slbliiigs 

Primary Language Spoken by Student 

1, English^ 3. Other 

2, Spanish 4. Nonverba l 

Ethnicity' 1. White 3, Hispanic 

2. Black 4, Other 



iData of first Special Education Placanent^^^ 

-Tw,?¥^-r^ BOCES) (not including ?reschool?mtn/ year 
Type of Placcnent Prior to Bntzy Into BOCZS 

1.. District regular class 

2. Private school regular class' 



3, District Special Education cliiF 



4. Private day scfaocl Special Ed. 

5. Jtostittucion or more restrictive sett™" 

6. i."Tone ^- 
Data of Encry Into EOCES 

montn/yeir " 



Hardicanptng Ccndidcn 

at entry to BOCES (see cooa srsec) 



Handicapping Condition 
1982-1983 



Lacesc I.Q. Score (if uncescable 999) 

m^^^ «T n»ncE vear 

lest Nane • 

I. Wise or WISC-R 

?• ^_ ^. WiVIS or WAIS-R 

3. Stanrord Binec _ 5. other 



(speciryj 

Earliest I.Q, Score (if untestable 999) 



Date 

Test Name ™^ ^ 



L. Wise or WISC-R 

— ^' or WAIS-R 

3. Stanford Binet 5. other 



(specir/T 

Reading Test Total G.E. Score and SS 

Wane of Test ""^ 

Date of Test 

Math' Test Total G.E. Score , and SS 
Nsnr of Test 



late of Test 



Preschool Experience (If no infonnanLon, leave blank) 

1. no preschool 

2. rfc>,iiLar preschoor 



3. Special Ed, presdnool 
. (other than EOCES)' 



S|4. BOCES Special Ed. preschool_ 
ta of entry into preschool 

(If no preschool 9999) month yi^ 
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Scudenc I.D. and Card >te<?.r 



- ir noc 



TeinrinaiiLon Daca fran acCES (in monch and'^ear 
canrinaced 9999) ^ " 



Last program acrandad ac 3CCE3 



Type of placsmenc made (sea code sheec for oocions L- 



■3) 



If BOGES placemenc, idsacLfv program (see coda she-t: - 
if not: BOCES pLacaEent 99) 



If disCTict placaaent, idannify district (see coda sheet 
ir not district placement 99) 



03-00 



0/ 



1 1 - 


1 

1 


57 -oO 


' I 
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Card Nanber 



□ 



30 



BEST COPV AVWLftBLE 
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ACHIEVEMENT TEST DATA RECORDING SUPPLEMENT FORM 



Name 



Card Number 



Rieading Score 



Math Score 



Cccnpucer Code 



T" "T T" T" 



9 



6 ~r T" IT 1U -IT -H 



Vr W W IT US -19 -T£ 



o 
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CODE SHEET 

SCHOOL DISTRICT OF RESIDLN'CE 



01 Baldwin UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

02 Bellmore UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

03 Bellraore-Merrick CHSD - Town of Hen jstead 

04 Bethpage UFSD - Town Oyster Bay 

05 Carle Place UFSD - Town of North Hemostead 

06 East iMeadow UFSD - Town of H^jnpstead* 

07 East Rockaway UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

08 East Williston UFSD - Town of North Hempstead 

09 Elmont UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

10 Panuinudaac IJI'Sl) - Towns of Oyster Hay and Babyion 

11 Floral Park- Bel lerose UFSD - Towns of Hempstead and 

North Hempstead 

12 Franklin Square UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

13 Freeport UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

14 Garden City UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

15 Glen Cove City School District 

16 Great Neck UFSD - Town of North Hempstead 

17 Hempstead UFSD - Town of Hempstoad 

18 Herricks UFSD - Town of North Hempstead 

19 Hewlett-Woodmere UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

20 Hicksville UFSD - Town of Oyster Bay 

21 Island I'ark Ul-'SD - Town of Hempstead 

22 Island Trees UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

23 Jericho UFSD - Town of North Hempstead and 

Oyster Bay 

24 Lawrence UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

25 Levitt own UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

26 Locust Valley CSD - Town of Oyster Bay 

27 Long Beach City School District 

28 Lynbrook UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

29 iMalveme UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

30 Manhasset UFSD - Town of North Hempstead 

31 Massapequa UFSD - Town of Oyster Bay 

32 Merrick UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

33 Mineola UFSD - Town of North Hempstead 

34 New Hyde Park-Garden City. Park UFSD - Town of North 

Hemps cead and Hempstead 

35 North Bellmore UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

36 North Merrick UFSD - lown of Hempstead 

37 North Shore CSD at Glen Head, Glenwooc' Landing, Sea 

Cliff - Town of Oyster Bay and worth Hempstead 

38 Oceans ide UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

39 Oyster Bay-East Norwich CSD - Town of Oyster Bay 

40 Plainodgc UFSD - Town ofOystor Bay 

41 Plainview-Old Bethpage CSD - Town of Oyster Bay 

42 Port Washington UFSD - Town of North Hempstead 

43 Rockville Centre UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

44 Roosovolt UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

45 Roslyn UFSD - Towns of North Hempstead and Oyster Bay 
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46 Seaford UFSD - Town or Hempstsad 

47 Sewanhaka CHSD - Towns of Hempstead and North Hempstead 

48 Sole Supervisory nistrict nf Nassau County (BOCES) 
4y ijyossct CSU - I'owii oli Oyster Buy 

50 'Uniondale UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

51 Valley Stream CHSD - Town of Hempstead 

52 Valley Stream UFSD Thirteen > Town of Hempstead 

53 Valley Stream UFSD Twenty-four - Town of Hempsteaa 

54 Valley Stream UFSD Thirty - Town of Hempstead 

55 Wantagh UFSD - Town of Hempstead 

56 Westbury UFSD - Towns of North Hempstead and Hempstead 
5; West Hempstead UFSD - Town of Hempstead 



BOCES Programs ; 01 - Elementary (Plainedge, Plainview) 

02 » Junior H.S. (Baldwin Harbor) 

03 ■ Secondary - Career Development Center 

04 " Secondary - Center for Community Adjustment 

05 » Program for Physically Handicapped (Carman Road) 

06 - Program for TMR (Rosemary Kennedy Center) 

07 » Program for Hearing Impaired 

08 » Program for Vision Impaired 

09 - District-Based Learning Disability 

10 .» Preschool 

11 ■ Occupational Education for Secondary School Youths 

12 « Cultural Arts Center 

13 ■ District Programs 
Handicapping Condition ; 

01 " Autistic 

02 ■ Emotionally Disturbed 

03 ■ Learning Disabled 

04 " Mentally Retarded 

05 ■ Deaf 

06 - Hard of Hearing 

07 " Speech Impaired 

08 ■ Visually Impaired 

09 » Orthopedically Handicapped 

10 ■ Other Health Impaired 

11 « Multiply Handicapped 

12 =» no handicapping classification by COH 
99 =• no information available 

Fath er ' a /Mo t h< j ' s Education : ^ 

1 " No schooling <C 

2 - K through 3rd 

3 - 4th through 6th 

4 • 7th through 8th 
^ 5 ■ High school Incomplete >~ 

o 



6 ■ High school complete 
College incomplete 
College complete 
Post-college oi^jerience 



7 ■ College incomplete CJ) 

8 " College complete I — 



CO 
UJ 

CQ 
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Father ^3 /Mother's Occupation ; 

0 » Unemployed 

1 * Laborer 

2 Service Worker 

3 a Operator 

4 » Craftsman, Foreman 

5 » Sales, Clerical ^r\^ 

6 Proprietor, Manager and Official ^ 

7 Professional, Semi-professional 

8 » Homemaker 

PLACEICNT 1 ' REGULAR CLASS PROGRAM 

ClAHLbURY" JP' setting, tbm pupU receives '-whatever services are available co ail scudcncs 
QDiisulcacian and/^ training may be provided co the regular clafisroom ceacher rrom ^ 
liistrucciccial specialists, adininiscrators. or other snembers of che school staff. 

2 - REGULAR CLASS PWX3IAt^ WITH RELATED SERVICES 

While In thft regular educati on program, t±e pupil wicn a hotdicapping condition 
nay receive two or wan periods a week of reiaced or other support services oro- 
vided by appropriate specialists. The extent of these services oiav range frcm 
regular daily sessions co less frequent contacts deoending upon che ouoii^s indi- 
vidualizad education prograa. 

3 « RESOURCE ROOM PROGRAM 

The services in this program are provided co the pupil -.to requires soecificaily 
daslgned inaccuction for 207. or tnoxre of che school ^-^eek In a resource' rocm. 
IMle ttha pupil tney b% considered educacionallv handicapped and receiving SDecial 
education in the rescurct roan, he/she is placed in che* regular ciassrocm and 
•interacts with nonhndicapped peers for 507. or mre of che instructional dav 
Appropriate related services are also provided. 

LU 4 - SPECIAL CLASS PROCaAM - SIZE OPTION 1 

nrj ^ Tescher: 12 Soidncs 

^ This program is desi^ for pupils whose special education needs require snecial- 

r= ized instrjction t*ich can best be accoooplished in a self-contained secrlng* for 

^ nLds"^ ^ school day vith other pupiLi hacvlng similar sped4L ^du^itiaTal 

5 - SPECIAL CLASS PROGRAM - SIZE OPTION 2 
^ 1 Teacher ^ 1 Paraptofeasional: 12 Students 

O ai addi ti o n to Che nMd for special education instruction, students iv. chis oro- 

1^ gran csdiibit b^iavioral problems tghich' interfere with che instructional process 

GO CO che extent chat an additional adult is needed within che ciassrocm co assist 

vdth thtt nmagenflnt needs of che pupils. 

6 - SPECIAL CLASS PaOGBAM - SIZE omON 3 
1 Teachtf -f 1 Paraptofessicnal: 6 Students 

HrLs pcograst provides wy individualizad instruction. It offers che stzucture 
and adult Co student ratio necessary for students whose managoKnc needs are 
dAtensined to be highly intaosive. The behavior of students in chis program may 
bm characterized as aggLvsaive. self-abusiva or extremly withdrawn. 

7 ' SPECIAL CLASS PROGRAM ^ SIZE OPTION 4 
1 Teacher: 12 Students 
An additional adult/student ratio of 1: 3 

Thii program provides che intensive adult/studanc intaractim needed by pupils 
with severe mfiltiple handicaps. Tha needs of pupils in chis tTrogram consist 
prLaarlly of rehabilitation and treacmant. 

8 - RESmEWriAL PRtXaAM 

This prograa provides needed cwencv-four a dav conorahmaive ser/ices v.+iich ire 
unavailable co a pupil being educated iA a special* class and living at hone. 
The prograa may be in a state-operated, state-supported or an apuroved prlvace 
residential school jetting. ^ 
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Date 



sit:;- en t. ID 



Directions: Read EACH ■Jtatcmcnt and decide if ii dcscnb-.s ihc chiid <oii-ctrJ 
for ratina. If it does, chock YES. It ila si;.tcmcni ..oei- noi 
describe the child, check NO, 



Note: It IS ;,yj>ORTANT ih.d you cliock iiA'^H M.it.-nuT.I If you arc in 
DOJBT, check ihc an;;w^r which is most iruc. 

J. He icai.'S oiiicr jiiiidrcn l"" 



□ □ 

1 He lends to give up \\ he has sorr.ellnjng hard to ^cs ho 
Hnish i □ □ 

NO 

3. l ie inlcrrupls whooicvcj is speaking Q □ 

4. Penmanship (handwriting) at least one grade level res HO 
below aj;c,qxpcctaUon O O 

res HO 

5. He starts fighting over nothing □ D 

res HO 

6. He is a helpful chUd □ □ 

/ P 

YCS HO 

7. He is alert in class □ D 

8. Hourly coordinated when doing things with his no 
hands such us coloring or pencil work □ □ 

9. Heading ability at least one grade IcvcJ below age '•o 
CA|>cctaliorL D Q 

' ' * I JL 
V(S HO 

10. On the playground he just stands around □ □ 

• >^ 

VCS NO 

1 1. He acts up when Tm not watching □ □ 

VCS AO 

1 2. 1 le volunteers to recite in class □ □ 

VCS HO 

13. 1 Ic hits and pushes other chiidrun ^ Q 

VCS NO 

14. His hands shake when he is called on to recite □ □ 

vrs no 

15. Ilv finds Taull with what other children do ^ 5 

16. He approaches a difficult task with an air of res NO 

Jcfcahsni . , 

Vtfl NO 

1 7. He IS considerate of others D CH 

IK. I'tiils to carry oul tasks fHomcwork awignmcnls* scat fr-. ><o 

^ □ 

VCS NO 

19. He lacks the ambition to do v/ell in school 5 

VCS HO 

20. He doc.5 thmgji (o gel others angry , . D D 

l\. Will |.ui up an argument when toid \\t csn't do ^c* ^o 
somclhing □ □ 

▼€$ HO 

iS^ He dues lus homework D D 

ERIC ^ =^ 



24. He 13 afraid of making mistakes. 

25. He is bossy with other children 



'l:. mO 

■9 5 

▼C?- NO 
t 4m 

lb. He is easily upset by changes in things around him. . . □ □ 

> ^ S no 

27. Ik is sure of lumscif 95 

VCS NO 

28. He uses auusiye language toward other children □ □ 

29. He haschanf'.cablc moods. .• (Z) D 

/ \ 

30. He gives in when another child insists on do.ng 
something another way 



tCl so 



VC^ HO 



TC3 HO 

□ g 

VCfi HO 



31. Hedocs.nol respect other people's belongings □ □ 

32. He doc:, not foii'.ct ihings which anger hirj^. .... 

33. i-le seems to be off m a world of his ovm D D 

/ a 

»C» NO 

34. Any form ordisc:plinc makes him furious.. . ./ □ □ 

VC^ HO 

35. He likes an audience all the time \ DO 

VcV NO* 

36. Finds il hard lo study. . . O 

rc» \ko 

37. He hss to have everything his own way D □ 

VCS HO 

38. He works well l»y himself CIl G 

VCi HO 

39. When angry lie will refuse lo speak lo anyone. Cp □ 

40. Hi! scijoci performance is far below his capabiliticii m ..o 
□□ • 

tli NO 

41. He has no friends 9 ^ 

47.. Behind at kail uiic school grade due to academic yi» no 
difTiculties □ □ 

lit NO 

43. Sficms dull ; slow lo catch oa Q O 

I J. 

44. Fie w.ii not ask questions even when he doesn't kjiow m no 
how to do tlic work □ □ 

45. He fights back if another child has been asking for tc- no 
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VOLUME II 
STUDY B 

IMPACT OF EARLY INTERVENTION AND PL 94-142 ON MAINSTREAMING 



i. 



Prepared by; 

Carol Sacker Weissman 
Senior Researcher 

Donald Schilley 
Researcher ' 



ABSTRACT 



STUDY B. ' ^ 

StMy B examined the impact of early intervention on handicapped 
children -ages 5 to 8 vjho were enrolled in a BOCES 'spepial education 
school in three different' tinje periods - 1974, 1978 and 1982. They 
were divided into ^hree comparison groups with different types of «arly 
intervention (no pres|hc^l, re§ialir pr^chool, special education pre- 
school) to .determine its impact on educational placement in the main- 
stream continunn - with the' least restrictive placement being main- 
streamed totally in a local ^school district. This study also measured 
the impact of PL 94-142 by ccmparing the amount and type of mainstream- 
ing.^&eore the in^jlementation of PL 94-142 and afterwards. 

In s'jnmary, these results indicated that though there were dif- 
ferences -jng handicapped youngsters with specific types of preschool 
experience (special education preschool, regular preschool and pre- 
school) on parent SES, and age of eptry into BOCES special education; 
type of early intervention appeared to have no impact on - the main- 
streaming of these handicapped children. Furthermore, when two groups 
(pre- and post- implementation PL 94-142) were compared to determine the 
inpact of the public law on mainstreaming on tH^ handicapped, no 
significant differences were found. Yet parents' socioecononic status, 
regardless of type of early intervention, seemed to indicate a trend in 
mainstreaming. The higher tlie parental socioeconomic level, the more likely 
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for the youngster to be mains t reamed after the implanentation of * 
PL 94-142 than before its implementation. 

Since the study was designed to ascertain data from school based 
records , the youngsters selected for this study were those who had 
been at BOCES after their preschool years and whose records were there- 
by housed within the BOCES. 

Therefore, one of the reasons why this study may not have found a 
significant impact of type of early intervention on mainstreaming could 
have been due to the limitations of this selection process. 

The study was designed to look at only those handicapped students 
5-8 years of age remaining in the BOCES after their preschool years and 
then to ascertain the degree of mainstreaming of those students . The 
study excluded those handicapped students who went directly from a pre- 
school situation into a mainstreamed setting in district. 

It may be that early intervention could have an impact on main- 
streaming iiiinediately following the preschool experience, which would 
not have been picked up in this study design. Therefore, results 
of the study regarding the impact of early intervention on mainstreaming 
are not conclusive due to the limitations of the school-based sampling * 
design. Further research in this area appears wan. \ted at this time. 
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CHAPTER I 
rMTPQDUCriQN a:-ID RELVrE D literatlto:: 

DiPACT OF EA^:J^^r^ERVE^7^I0N .\MD PL ON :¥e;stri>\:.ii:;g 

In Che middle of che L960's, the subjecC o£ early chiidhoua eaucaticn 
received a tremendous amounL; of actencion, especially afcer che decline of 
Che Cheery of fixed intelligence, v^hich had doninaced che field of develop- 
rr^ntal psychology since the 1920' s. The anphasis since 1961 has shifced 
to a belief that major psychological developments ui language, curiosity, 
social skills and intelligence occur in children before the age of four. 
Early studies of socially deprived children showed that deprivation effects 
were cumulative and the longer the deprivatx existed, the more interveii- 
cion was necessary Co correcc its effects. Frcm these ideas came thoughts 
of the value of early intervention as building a solid intellectual 
foundation and as a preventative for more advanced problems later on in 
life. 

• 

The first research in early intervention dealt mostly with dis- 
advantaged children and the Head Start Program which was developed in the 
mid-1960's. But a growing concern for children with other handicaps, 
^.specially the mentally retarded, led to intervention programs ar.d re- 
search efforts that focused on these children. Studies dealing wich 
handicapped children substantiated the belief chat early intervention 
could enable these ddldren to function at a higher intellectual level 
than was possible without it. It was believed that early intervention 
for young handicapped children was successful in raising functional levels 
and thus reduced the need for special class services or e^en residential 
placanent at older ages. Preschool education was considered to be a 
preventive program for many children who were prone co need special 
education (Karnes. 1973). 



A study done by Kirk (1958) cited that children who benefited most 
I'rcxii early eiriclment prograina were ones (a) for whom no organic basis 
could be found for their handicap, and (b) for those for whom rheir home 
environments were the most deprivij:ig. Data collected on the Syracuse 
Program (Caldwell & Richmond, 1968) showed a high positive correlation 
between the extent of the deprivation of the family from which the chil- 
dren came and the extent to which the children responded to the enrichment 
program. This brought to light iniportant implications fcr programs for 
young handicapped children, particularly if concerns revolved around such 
aspects as inability to learn, difficulties in adjusting to social situa- 
tions , etc . 

Research with both disadvantaged and handicapped children has gen- 
erally supported the theory of early intervention. Although the early 
results of the Head Start program did not appear promising, data on the 
children at a later time showed a significant impact. Also, other stu- 
dies over the past decade liave demonstrated the positive effects of 
early intervention. In a report by Lazar. Hubbeli, ^ilrray, Rosche and 
Royce (1977), the results of 12 r^ arch groups left no doubt that deli- 
berate cognitive cun'icula had a ^. .lificant long-term effect on school 
performance. The studies included an enpirical research design of the 
effectiveness of their respective programs using control groups of chil- 
dren who were drawn in advance from the same population vho did not parti- 
cipate in the programs. Results showed tliat early education did improve 
the academic performance of low- income and handicapped children. These 
children were not assigned to special education classes as often as their 
ccxnparison groups and were retained less often. 
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Stewart CL981) investigated the relationship between chairacteristica 
of 35 preschool handicapped children and their developmental gains in an 
early intervention program for liandicapped children. The specific charac- 
teristics that were examined included age at intervention, length of in- 
tervention, socioeco icniic status, first bom as compared to all other or- 
di.ial positions in birth, race, one or two children in a family versus 
three or more, sex, intact home versus broken hcnies, and severity of 
handicapping conditions . The developmental areas that were measured in- 
cluded personal- social, gross motor, fine motor, language and cognitive. 
Low socioecononic level children made significantly larger gains on gross 
motor skills thfin middle to high socioeconomic level children; black chil- 
dren made significantly larger gains than white children on the gross motor, 
langi ige, and perceptual cognitive subscales; and boys made significantly 
larger gains than girls on gros.s motor and fine motor skills. No signi- 
ficant differences were obtained m the relationship of the other charac- 
teristics developmental gam. 

Tliere appeared to be a lack of agreement on the most strategic age 
for intervention with the handicapped, but general consensus seemed to 
be tiiat the earlj.er the inten'ejition with handicapped children, the better. 
In a study conducted by Weikart, Deloris, Lawser and Wiegerink (1970) 
it was found tliat preschool children who entered the handicapped pre- 
school program at tliree years of age made slightly greater gains than 
those who entered the handicapped program at four years of age. 

Kames, Hodgins and Teska (1969) conaucted a study with low- income 
children functicDning in the retarded range (10 37-75) wi.th a mean IQ of 
66. At the end of one y^ar of preschool intervention, the mean Binet IQ 
of the group iniproved to 87.5, a 21-poiiit gain. Of the 15 children in 



this study, 13 made Binet IQ gains that placed them in the average range 
of intelligence. Moreover, at the end of the third grade, all of the 
cliildren in the study had been placed in regular classes. 

More evidence supporting early intervention came from Heber and 
Garber (1970) in an evaluation of the "Milwaukee Project" which pro- 
vided intervention for children ages 3 to 5. At 42 months of age, the 
experimental group with intervention had higher IQ scores of 33 points , 
than the cctnparabJ.e group without intervention. 

In sumnary one of the major results of early intervention studies 
of the late 1960 's and early 1970 's was to heighten the awareness of the 
public to the advantages of preschool education and to take a hard look 
at the education of the handicapped in general. The passage of PL 94-142 
in 1975, known as the Education For All Handicapped Children Act, was a 
direct result of this new awareness. This act stated that children with 
handicapping conditions between the ages of three and 21 must be fur- 
nished with education and related services . Pressure was brought to 
"bear on all educational institutions from local districts to nationwide 
agencies so that conditions of the law would be met . This action not 
only prompted schools to develop more qualitative programs for the edu- 
cation of the handicapped but also gave renewed attention to early in- 
tervention in the fonii of preschool education. 

Since the literature points to the use of early intervention as a 
valuable tool in the 'intellectual development of handicapped childien 
and PL 94-142 mandates services for handicapped children beginning at 
age 3 , it appeared to be appropriate that an attenpt be. made to measure 
the effects of early intervention on mains treaming. 
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Study B exanu'jied the iinpact of early intervention on handicapped 
children ages 5 to 8 who were enrolled in a BOCES special education 
school in three different time periods - 1974, 1978 and 1982. They 
were divided into three ccmparison groups with different types of early 
interventi.^ (no preschool, regular preschool, special education pre- 
school) to determine its impact on educational placCTeni; in the main- 
stream continuum - with the least restrictive placement being .mins- 
streamed totally in a local district'. This study also measured the im- 
pact of PL 94-142 by coiparing the amount and type of mainstreaming be- 
fore the implementation of PL 94-142 and afterwards. 
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§™lg..^O!g^._PRQB LH>l TOR. STUDY B 
The purpose of this study was to investigate the impact of early in- 

interventiun and Ft, 94-142 on mainstreaming of hajidicapped children. Al- 
though several studies had been conducted in the past two decades deal- 
ing with early intervention, there was very little information on its 
effect on mainstreaming - ttie ultimate goal of an early intervention 
program for handicapped cliildra.i. Furthermore, a paucity of information 
existed concerning the effects of PL 94-142 on the degrte of mainptream- 
ing of the handicapped. 

Very little information existed on the characteristics of children 
who received special education early intervention versus thore wlic did 
not receive special education until ages 5 to 8. ITierefore, the first 
research question was designed to fumi.sh information on student charac- 
teristics. 

Educational and psychological theory suggested that early interven- 
tion could eliminate many problems of the handicappea and this could re- 
duce the necessity for their placement in special classes. Research with 
the disadvantaged and children with certain types of handicaps have 
generally supported this theory. The second research question was designed 
to study further, the impact of early intervention on mainstreair.ing . 

Being mains tr earned at an earlier age is regarded as advantageous to 
the child and cost-effective for society. Studies have suggested 
(Grosenick, 1971 ; Wing, 1963) that the longer the chdld remains in a 
special setting, the less likely it is tiiat the ddld will want to 
leave aid the more difficult it would be to mainstream the child. The 
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third research question was designed to study the impact of early inter- 
vention on the age of mains trearrdjig. 

Lastly, Public Law 94-142 mandated that a handicapped child be ■ 
placed in the least restrictive educational environment as early as pos- 
sible in his/her education career. Little research exists to date that 
documents the impact of PL 94-142 on the degree of mainstreaming of the 
hand^apped. Therefore, the fourth research question examined the im- 
pact of PL 94-142 on mainstreaming. 

The four research questions posited in this study which deal with 
the aforanentioned issues are stated below. 

1. Do handicapped children who receive early intervention (special 
education at ages 3 or 4) differ from handicapped children who 
do not receive "special education jntil ages 5 tr 8? 

2. Are handicapped children who receive early intervention (special 
education at ages 3 or 4) more likely to be later mains treamed 
or placed in a less restrictive setting than 'handicapped children 
who do not receive special education until ages 5 through 8? 

3. Are handicapped children wtio receive early intervention (special 
education at ages 3 or 4) mainstreamed or placed in less restric- 
tive environments by an earlier age than children who do not 
receive special education until ages 5 through 8? 

4. Have more "handicapped ch.lldren in a special education school been 
raainstreamed to a regular school after FI. 94-142 went into 
effect than before this act? ^- 
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CHAPTER II 



METHOD 



Subjects 



The 281 subjects (98 females, 183 males) were randomly selected fran 
a total of 575 children who attended the Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOCES) of Nassau County special education Icwer elanentary school 
at three different time periods . This BOCES program sei^ves handicapped ~ 
children ages 5 to 8 with physical, .emotional and mental handicaps from 
all of the 56 school districts in Nassau County. It does not serve the 
severely mentally retarded, the severely vision or hearing impaired or 
children with cerebral palsy as other BOCES schools serve these special 
populations . 

The three nonoverlapping time periods- selected for thi^,^s|s^y in- 
cluded the 1974-75 school year, with an enrollment of 220 students, the 
1978-79 school year having 160 students and the 1982-83 school year wi.th 
195 students. Therefore, the total population available for this study 



The first step in the sampling procedure was to draw a stratified 
randan sample of 300 handicapped children by time period and sex (100 in 
^each time wave, 50 females and 50 males) using a random numbers table.' 
However, seme records were not available either because subjects had 
moved and new addresses were not available or because school districts 
denied access to these specific student files. Whenever a subject was 
dropped frcm the study, another was chosen as a replacatient by random ■ 
sampling until the total available population was exhausted. Finally, 
it should be noted that the ratio of males tc leraales in the original 
total population was 3 to 1, the males being ):)Xedaninant . 



was 575. 
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Therefore, the actual sample consisted of 81 subjects from the 1974- 
75 time wave, 18 female and 63 male; 100 subjects from the 1978-79 time 
wave, 34 female and 66 male; and 100 subjects from the 1982-83 time wave, 
46 female and 54 male. 
Design 

The main purpose of Research Question 1 was to determine if there 
were any significant differences between the characteristics of students 
' with special education preschool versus those with regular preschool ex- 
perience and, those with no early intervention. A conparative '-group (Re- 
sign was utilized; the independent variable was early intervention wii± 
three levels (special education preschool, regular preschool, no 
early intervention) . Descriptive data on students in each time wave 
(IQ, age, sex, type of handicap, parent SES and family structure) con- 
stituted the dependent variables. 

The main purpose of Research Question 2 'was to determine if handi- 
capped children who received early inter\/ention (special education at 
ages 3 or 4) were more likely to be latei- mainstreamed or placed in a 
less restrictive setting than Iwidicapped children who did not receive 
special education until ages 5 through 8. This question was addressed 
by an ex post facto ccmparison group design that compared students who 
received special education prior to age 5 (early intervention) versus 
those students who entered the BOCES between ages 5 and 8 with regular 
preschool experience and those without any preschool to determine if 
there were significant differences in later educational placonent 
(mainstreaming) . 

/ 
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The independent variable was the same as for Research Question 1 , 
early intervention with three levels . The dependent variable , educa- 
tional placement in fall of 1983. was coded as follows: (1) main- 
streamed, academically and socially; (2) partially mainstreamed. aca- 
demically for 50% of day, • (3) in -district special education - self- 
contained classes, and- (4) BOCES special education program or residen- 
tial setting^ 

The main purpose of Research Question 3 was to determine if handi- 
capped children who received early intervention (special education at 
ages 3 or 4) were mainstreamed or placed in a less restrictive environ-^ 
ment by an earlier age than children who did not -receive special educa- 
tion until ages 5 through 8. Thi5_question iwas also addressed with an 
ex post facto comparison group design that ccmpared children who re- 
ceived special education preschool versus those who received regular 
preschool or no preschool to determine if there .were significant differ- 
ences among the groups regarding age when mainstreamed. 

The independent variable was the same as for Research Questions 1 
and 2, early intervention with three levels. The dependent variable 
was age when mainstreamed, defined as leaving the BOCES special educa- ■ 
tion school to attend a regular school. 

Research Question 4 asked whether more handicapped children in a 
special education school were returned to a regular school after PL 94-142 
went into effect thm before this act. Even though the act was passed 
in 1975, real implementation did not occur in New York State until 1978. 
Therefore, the sample used to answer this qioestion was a si.bsample of the 
tott.'' sample. Youngsters frcm two time waves, were utilized; those enrolled 
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in 19/4-75 represented the period before the implementation of PL 94-142; 
those enrolled in 1978-79' represented the period after the implementation 
of. this act. 

' dependent variable was educational placement after three years 

for^each^Ujiie.wave. , The educational placement of students in the 1974-75 
. time wave wSs^ examined for 1977 to deteimine the frequency of mains trean- 
ing over a thr^e-year period before PL 94-142; the educational placement 
of students in the 1978-79 time wave was examined for 1981 to determine 
the frequency of mainstreaming over a three-year period after PL 94-142. 
Procedure 

Lower elementary school class lists fran the t lool years 1974-75 , 
1978-79 and 1982-83 were obtained and the sample for this study was 
drawn from these lists as described in the previous section. Computer 
lists of all students in BOCES schools were then reviewed to determine 
which children in the sample were still enrolled in BOCES special educa- 
tion programs in school year 1982-83. The riiext step was to compile a 
list of -student subjects who were not currently enrolled in any BOCES 
programs . It was assumed that these students had returned to their local 
school districts. 

"letters were- then sent to the local school districts from the BOCES 
Superintendejrit requesting their cooperation in order to have the DOfjES 
research team review these subject records. In most cases local dis- 
tricts approved the record review and data collection effort contin^^ent 
on the receipt of parental pennission. If die child was no longer in 
attendance* in his/her original heme district, clx.,^lct records were ex- 
amined to determine what school district the cluld's transcripts were 
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forwarded to and contact was made with the new school. For any student 
who moved out of the county, every effort was made to locate the stu- 
dent ' s new school and information was i^^h^ by phone or mail . Any 
subject whose records could not be located' was dropped from the study 
and another subject frctn the s^ sex and time period was randomly 
selected from the total populaiiion to replace this subject. 

, Record review and data collection for students in all three time 
wavss who returned to their local school districts took place in the 
si|iiner/fall of 1983. Record review and data collection for those students 
in all three time waves who remained in BOCES programs also took place in 
the suimer/fall 1983. 

Each child in the study was assigned a code number. Numbers were 
placed on a recording form developed by project staff. All data re- 
<quired for the study for both the dependent and independent varj.ableG 
was obtained frcm the students' records, and was recorded on the data 
recording forms. 

For those students in ^ime wave 1982-83, follow-up regarding edu:.- 
cational placanent was conpleted in the fall of 1983. At that time, 
it was determined whether students in this sample were still enrolled 
m BOCES or had returned to local districts and their specific type of. 
educational placement or degree of mainstreaming was ascertained. 
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CHAPTER III 
RESULTS ■ 

R esearch Question 1: Comparisoii of Children With and Without Early 
Inter ^tion ' 

To determine if handicapped children who received early interven- 
tior, (special education at ages 3 or 4) differed from handicapped chil- 
dren vTho did not receive special education until ages 5 through 8 an 
ex post facto comparison group design was utilized. Students who re- 
ceived no preschool (group 1) , regular preschool (group 2) . aid those 
who received special education preschool (group 3) were conpared to see 
if differences existed between them on IQ, parent socioeconcmic status 
(SES), family structure, type, of handicap, sex, age at entry into BOCES 
special^ education programs., and length of time in BOCES school programs . 

s 

Means and standard deviations for all interval and ordinal data by 
group are presented in Table I. 

TABLE I 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF STUDENT CHARACTEPISTTCS BY GROUP 
(No Preschool, Regular Preschool and Special Education Preschool) 

^ Regular Special Education 
Variables No Preschool Preschool Preschool 

SD 









SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


IQ 


94 


72.53 


17.94 


54 


76.50 


20.60 


102 


69.43 


Parent SES 


70 


3.31 


2.11 


A4 


4.20 


2.54 


87 


4.56 


Age of Entry 
into BOCES 


, 107 


6.61 


1.23 


62 


6.21 


1.60 


115 


5.47 


Length of 
Tine in BOCES 


107 


4.25 


2.90 


62 


3.30 


2.47 


115 


4.88 



(not including 
preschool) 
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Separate analyses of variance (ANOVA) were used for all entry in- 
terval or ordinal data (IQ, parent SES - measured by father's occupa- , 
tion) and septate chi-square analyses were used* for all nominal data 
(type of handicap, family structure, sex). Results of all separate 
analyses of variance '^on the ir.terval and ordinal data are presented in 
•Table II. 

TABLE II 

ANALYSES OF VARIANCE SUMMARY TABLE OF STUDEOT aiARACTERISTICS 
PGR THE THREE PRESCHOOL COWDmONS 



Variable 


Source 


df 


MS 


F 


I.Q. 


Between Groups 


2 


894.61 


2.214 




Within Groups 


247 


403 .'98 




Parent SES 

(Father's Occupation) 


Between Groijps 


2 


30.92 


6.264'^ 




Within Groups 


198 


4.93 




Age of Entry 
into BOCES 


Betweei Groups 
Within Groups 


2 

281 


36.76 
1.98 


19.542* 


Length of Time 
in BOCES 


Between Gi nips 
Within Groups 


2 

281 


50.31 
9.90 


5.06" 



^ p<.01 



Results of the analysis of variance regarding parent socioeconomic 
status (SES), as represented by father's occupation, indicated that sig- 
nificant differences existed among the three conparison groups (F(2,198) 
« 6.26, p < .01) . In order to determine where differences between these 
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groups existed, a multiple range test - the Scheffe test, was employed. 
The Scheffe test denoted that a significant difference did exist be- 
tween group 1 (no early intervention) and group 3 (special education 
preschool) on^^ent SES, Children having no early intervention came 
fron families having a lower parental SES (measured by father's occupa- 
tion) than children who received educacion preschool. 

Results from the analysis of variance using age. at entry into 
BOCES special education programs as the dependent vari.able indicate^d 
that significant differences existed among the groups (F(2,281)=19.54, 
p <.01). The Scheffe test denoted that significant differences existed 
regarding age of entry into BOCES special education between group 3 
(special education preschool) and groups 1 and 2 (no preschool and re- 
gular preschool) . More specifically, children who received special edu- 
cation preschool intervention entered BOCES special education programs 
eight and a half months earlier than regular preschool children and 
slightly over one year earlier than children who received no preschool 
at all. 

Results of the analysis of variarice us±r\% time spent in BOCES spe- 
cial education programs (not including preschool) as the dependent vari- 
able indicated that significant differences existed among the groiips 
(F (2, 281) =5. 06, p<.01). The Scheffe test defioted that significant 
differences existed between group 2 (regular preschool) and group 3 
(special education preschool) on this variable. In this case, children 
who received special education early intervention stayed in BOCES spe- 
cial education programs nearly one-and-one-half years longer than 
children who received no early intervention. 
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Results of all separate chi-square analyses on all noninal data 
are presented ..in Table III. To determine if differences axis ted betoveen 
the three early intervention groups concerning family structure, a 3 
(types of early intervention groups) by 2 (family structure; intact or 
single parent) chi-square was computed. Results of this chi-square 

analysis indicated that there were no significant differences between 

2 

groups regarding family structure (X (2)= .81, p>.05). 

In order to determine if any differences existed between the three 
early intervention groups relating to type of handicap, a 3 (types of 
early intervention groups) by 4 (type of handicap: emotionally dis- 
turbed, learning disabled, mentally retarded, multiple handicapped) 
chi-square was con^juted. The original set of handicapping conditions 
consisted of 11 separate categories as follows: 1. Autistic, 2. Qno- 
tionaXly Disturbed, 3. Learning Disabled, 4. Mentally Retarded, 5. Deaf, 
6. Hard-of -Hearing, 7.. Speech Impaired, 8. Visually Impaired, 9. Ortho- 
pedically Handicapped, 10. Other Health Impaired, 11, Multiply Handi- 
capped. These 11 handicapping conditions were reduced to four for this 
analysis because the majority of the subjects used in the study fell 
into these four main handicapping categories. The number of students 
who fell into the remaining seven handicapping classifications were too 
small to be used in the chi-square analysis and as a result those classi- 
fications and subjects were dropped. Results of this chi-square analysis 
also presented in Table III indicated that there were no significant 

f 

differences between the three early intervention groups regarding type 
of handicap (x2(6)zl2.00, p>.05). 
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TABLE III ' . 

CHI- SQUARE, ANALYSES SUMMARY "uv^ OF STUDENT'' CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR THE 'IHREE PRESCHOOL CONDITIONS 

No Regiilar Special Educa-. 
Preschool Preschool tion Preschool Total 



Family Structure - . • 

Intact 73 40 83 196 

■ •• ' . ' 76.97o 

Single Parent 22 15 22 ' 59 

23 Vf 

» ' ■ -55 53 105^ 2 5 5 

37.4% 21.6?o 41.2% 100% 

df=2 x2=.81 p >.05 

I' - ( 



Type of Handicap 



df-6 X^12.00 p>.05 



df=2 x2=1.58 p;>.05 



Emotionally Disturbed 31 11 18 60 

29.9% . 

Learning Disabled 24 13 15 * 52 

23.3% 

Mentally Retarded 12 8 14 34 

15.2% 

Multiple Handicapped 22 15 40 77 

34.5% 



W "57 57 m 

39.9% 21.1% 39.07% 100% 



Sex 

Hale 73 45 73 191 

67.3% 

Foiiale 34 17 42 98 

32 77 

~1U7 S2 ' n-5 284 

37.7% 21.8% 40.5% 10a7o 
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A 3 by 2 chi-square analysis was performed Co determine if differ- 
ences exisced beCween the tliree early incervencion groups by sex. Re- 
sults of this chi square analysis also presented in Table III indicated 
that there were no significant differences between groups related to sex 
(x2(2)=1.58. p>.05). - " 

Research Question 2: The Impact of Early Intervention on Mains treamlng 

To determine if handicapped children who received early interven- 
tion (preschool education at ages 3 or 4) were more likely to be later" 

raaigstreamed or placed in a le^s restrictive setting than handicapped 

V % . 

children v^o di4 nof reqeive special education until ages 5 through 8, 

an ex post facto comparison group design was utilized. This design 
conpared students who received regular preschool (group 2) , and those 
who received special education preschool (group 3) with those who re- 
ceived no preschool (group 1) to determine i^ there were significant 

.differences in later e<^ucational placement vabong the groups. 

MaLnstreaming ^categories constilfuted the dependent variable in the 

>an£ilysis of this research question and were coded in the following man- 
ner: (1) mainstreamed totally - academically and socially; (2) par- 
tially mainstreamed - acadanically for 50% of the school day ; (3) in- 
district special etjucation - self-contained classes; (4), not main.- 
streamed - BCX3ES special education progrants or residential setting. 
Due to the fact that there were fewer than five students in certain 
of the cells, the mainstreaming placement condition was collapsed into 
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CwD categories (Regular School District and BOCES or Residential Setting) . 

Therefore a 3 x 2 (preschool condition bv mains dreamed placement) chi- 

/■ 

■I ■ . ' 

square analysis vras "performed. Results of this chi -square analysis are 

presented in Table IV^ The chi- square 'statistic is well below the .05 

level of significance. Therefore, youngsters wi.th varied preschool ex- 

rjerlence do not differ significaqitly regarding 'educational placement. 

TABLE IV 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSES SUMMARY TABLE OF PRESCHOOL CONDITON FOR THE 
TWO MAINSTREA^ED PLACEMENT CONDITIONS 



Preschool Experience 


Regular 

School 

District 


BOCES or 
Residential 
Setting 


Total 


No preschool 


20 


45 


65 33.57o 


Regular preschool t 


13 


30 


43 22.17o 


Special education preschool 


18 


68 


86 44.37= 




51 


143 


194 




/ 


73.7% 


100. 07o 


df ■= 2 X^' = 2.33 p 


> .05 







In addition, a log linear rmlysis was . perf oniied controlling for 
parent SES, age of etitry into BOCES, and time "spent in BOCES special ed- 
ucaticfn programs (the three variables found to be significant in the' 
analysis of Research Question 1) . The log- linear model was used to 
further the relationships ^ipng the categorical variables in multidimen- 
sional arrays. The log- linear appj^d^ch involved a search^ for the most 
parsimonious model of variable interactions that adequately fit the data. 
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Int,erpretations as to the fit of ^ model were than made by examination 
of the chi -square •statistiergid adjusted residuals . 

A log- linear mad^I fitting, presented in Table V, indicated a fail- 
ure to reject the nul A hypothesis of complete independence among types 
of mains treaming categokes ; (X^ (6) =9 . 27 , p > . 05) . However . inspection 
of the adjusted residuals pfeseaited in the last column of Table V sug- 
gested tifiat the model of ccmpl^te ^independence did not adequately predict 
educational placement in the totally mainstreamed category; the adjusted 
(standardized) residuals were over + 2.6 for early intervention groups 2 
and 3 (adjusted residuals were 2.39 and -2.50 respectively). Therefore^ 
it appears that having a preschool ejcperience may have an effect on being 
totally inainstreamed, 

TAliLE V 
LOC-LINEAR Ariy\LYSIS 

FACT' ' ADJUSTED RESIDUALS 



Ml in5?t reamed Totally 

t>lo Preschool .^1 

Regular Preschool 2.39 

Special Education Preschool -2.59 

Partially MaLnscreamea 

^Jo Preschool , 78 

Regular Preschool -.60 

Special Education Preschool -.24 

Self-Contained in District 

No Preschool -.009 

Regular Preschool -.32 

Special Education Preschool .28 

Not Mainstreamed in BOCES or Residential 
Placement 

No Preschool -1.006 

Regular Preschool -.66 

Special Education Preschool 1.51 



df-6, p >.05 
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Rasearch Question 3: The Impact of Earlv Intervencion on the .A^e of 
t'lainstreaming 

T-^ determine if handicapp>?d children who received early inter- 
ventic^ (preschool education a^ ages 3 or 4) were mains trearred or 
placed in a less restrictive environment at an earlier age than children 
x^Tho did no6' receive special education until ages 5 through 8, an ex 
post facto ccxnparison group design was utilized.- Students who received 
no preschool (group 1) . regular preschool (group 2) , and those who 
received special education preschool (group 3) were compared to see 
if differences existed between them on the age when raainstreamed (left 
special education school and went to regular school) . 

A one-way analysis of covariance was employed to determine the 
effects -of preschool experience on the dependent variable, age at 
mainstreaming, after adjustment for those variables found to be 
significant in Pesearch Questiai 1 (parent SES-father's occupation, 
and age of entry into BOCES special education) . 

Result^ of the analysis of covariance are presented in Table VI. 
As indicated, no significant main effects of preschool experience 
were found for age when raainstreamed when father's occupation and 
age at entry into BOCES special education were controlled (F(2,47)= 
.31, p> .05). Therefore it appears that preschool experience is not 
related to age at mainstreaming. 
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TABLE VI -'i 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF AGE WHEN MAINSTREAMED FX)R THE iflREE PRESCHOOL 

CONDITIONS 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Main Effects 








Preschool 
Explained 
Residual 


2 
4 
46 


1.42 
15.44 
4.59 


.309 
3.36J 



MEANS AND ADJUSTED MEANS 

M Ti. , . ^P- Education 

No Preschool Regular Preschool Preschool 



10.47 9.60 9,40 

Adjusted Means 10.09 9.81 9.19 



(F=2,47)= .31, p>.05) 
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Research Quesriori 4; Impact of PL 94-142 on Mains creaming 

To determine if more handicapped chilciTen in a special educacion 
school had teen mainstreamed to a regular school after PL 94-142 went 
into effect than before the act was implemented, an ex post facto 
^ canparison group design was utilized. Even though the act was passed 
in 1975, real implementation did not occur in New York State until 1978. 
Studenns. who were 5 to 8 years old in 1974 made up group 1, which in- 
cluded those youngsters enrolled in BOCES special education elementary* 
programs prior to the implementation of PL 94-142, The educational 
placement of this group of youngsters as of 1977 was used as the depen- 
dent measure. This time period (1974- 1977 )represented the three-year \ 
period imnediately prior to full implanentatLon. 

Students who were 5 to 8 years of age in 1978; .group 2 included 
Chose youpgsters enrolled in BOCES special education elanentary programs 
■ after the full implementation of PL 94-142. The educational placement 
of this group of youngsters as of 1981 was used as the dependent 
measure. This time period (1978-1981) represented the three- year 
period following full implementation of the law. The educationdi 
placements of these groups as of 1977 and 1981 respectively were used * 
to determine the impact of PL 94-142 on mains treaming. 

In order to determine the answer to Research Question 4, a chi- 
square and log- linear analysis were performed. Prior to implementing 
the chi -square and log- linear analyses, preliminary analyses of vari- 
ance and chi -square analyses were conducted in order to determine 
whether differences existed between the aforementioned groups on each 
of the variables emanating fran the literature, as discussed in Research 
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Question 1. Means and standard deviations for all entry interval and 
ordinal data by group are presented in Table VII. 

Results of all separate analyses of variance on the interval and 
ordinal data are presented in Table VIII. As displayed in Table VIII. 
the results of the analysis of variance indicated that Che groups did 
not differ significantly concerning IQ scores (F(l,164)=.72',p ) ,05) , Cj 
father's education (F(l,93)=1.74,p> .05) , mother's education (F(l,108)= 
2.19,p^ .05) or age of entp/ into BOCES special education programs 
(F(l,183)=.00,p) .05). Results of the analysis of variance using 
parent's socioeconomic status' (SES) as determined by father's occupation 
as the dependent variable indicated that the groups did differ signifi- 
cantly on this variable (F(l, 124)=5.61,p) .05). 

Results of all separate chi- square analyses on the nominal 
datg are presented in Table IX. To determine if the two groups (before 
and after PL 94-142) differed on family structure (intact or single 
pareht) a 2x2 ,chi- square analysis was performed. As shown in Table IX, 
there were no sig nif icant differences between the two groups concerning 
family structure (X^(l)=.33, p>.05). 

A chi- square analysis was also performed to determine if difference^ 
existed between the two groups on handicapping conditions. As in 
Research Question 1, the handicapping conditions were broken down into 
four main categories - emotionally disturbed, learning disabled, mentally 
retarded, and multiply handicapped. The results of this chi-square 
analysis presented in Table IX indicated that no significant differences 
existed between the groups on type of handicap (X^(3)=5.17,p ? ,05) . 
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TABLE VII 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF STUDENT CHARACTEiklSTICS 
(BEFORE PL 94-142 AND AFTER PL 94-1^^ 



BY GROUP 





Before 


H. 94-142 


After PL 94- 


-142 




N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


I.Q. 


74 


67. 


95 


19.90 . 


92 


70.70 


21 


20 


^Father's Education 


37 


6. 


54 


1.26 


58 


6.15 


1 


46 


^Mother's Education 


'V2 


6. 


31 


1.18 




5.96 


1 


24 


Age of Entry into BOCES 


81 


6, 


19 


1.72 


104 


6.18 


1 


42 


*ParQit SES 


56 


4. 


45 


2.20 


70. 


3.47 


2 


37 



^<These variables h^d ordinal rating ranging from 1-9 for father's and 
mother's education and 1-7 for parent SES. 

TABLE VIII 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE STM^Y TABLE OF STUDENT CHARACIERISTICS 
FOR THE TW3 PL 94-142 CONDITIONS 



Variable Name 



Source 



df 



MS 



I.Q. Score 



Between Groups 1 310.09 

Within Groups 164 425.75 



,728 



Father's Education 



Between Groups 
Within Groij^s 



93 



3.35 
1.92 



1.75 



MDther's Education 



Age of Entry 
into BOCES 



Between Groups 1 

Within Groups 107 

\ 

Between Groups 1 

Within Groups 183 



3.24 
1.48 

.01 
2.43 



2.20 



.003 



Parent SES 

(Father's occupation) 



Between Groups 1 
Within Groups 124 



29.58 
" 5.27 




^'<F(1,124)= 5.61,p<'05. 
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TABLE IX 

CHI -SQUARE ANALYSES SUMMARY TABLE OF STUDENTS' OiARACrERlSTICS 
FOR THE TO PL 94-142 CONDITIONS 



Pre PL 94-142 Post PL 94-142 



Totals 



Family Structure 
Intact 



Single Parent 



63 
X2 



75 
11 



75" 



138 



23 



85.7% 



14.37o 



46.67o 



53.47o 



df=l x2=.34 p>.05 



100% 



Type of Handica p 
Qnotionally Dis turbed 



Learning Disabled 



Mentally Retarded 



Multiple Handicapped 



df=3 X'^=5.17 p>.05 



19 
13 
16 
20 



22 
23 
9 

29 



45.0% 



55.0% 



41 



36 



25 



49 



151 



27.2% 



23.8% 



16.6% 



32.5% 
100% 



P reschool Experience 
No Preschool 

Regular Preschool 



Special Education 
Preschool 



34 
11 

34 



42 
25 

34 



76 



36 



68 



42.2% 



20.0% 



37.7% 



df«2 X^=3.65 p>.05 



79 



101 



43.8% 



56.1% 



180 



100% 



110 
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Lastly, chi-square analysis was performed on preschool experience 

of the pre and post PL 94-142 groups to determine if diffecehces existed. 

Preschoo] experience was coded as follows: (1) no preschool; (2) regular 

preschool; (3) special education preschool. Again, as presented in 

Table IX, there were no significant differences between the two groups 

2 

concerning preschool experience (X (3) = 5.83) p).05). 

In order to determine the impact of PL 94-142 on mains dreaming, a 
2x2 (mains tr earning condition-BOCES Special Education or Regular 
School District by Time Wave - Before PL 94-142 or After PL 94-142) was 
performed. Results of this chi-square analyses are presented in Table X. 

TABLE X 

CHI-SQUARE ANALYSES SUMMARY TABLE OF BEFORE AND APTEP PL 94-142 
FOR THE TWO MAINSTREAMED PLACEMENT CONDITIONS 

Before After 
PL 94-142 PL 94-142 _ , TOEAL 

BOCES Special Ed. 42 61 103 77.4% 

Regular School Dist. 12 18 30 ' 22 . 57o 

Total 54 79 1^33 

40.6% 59.3% 100.0% 

df = 1 X^ = .03 p ^ .05 

The chi-square statistic is well below the .05 level of significance. 
Therefore in this analysis PL 94-142 did not impact significantly on 
the type of mains dreaming placement. • 
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A log-linear analysis coiitrolling for parent SES-father's occupa- 
tion was then conducted. As was described in the analysis of Research 
Question 2, log- linear analysis involves the selection of a linear 
model that adequately fits the data by analyzing the expected versus 
the observed frequencies. Interpretations as to the goodness of fit 
of the model can be made by looking at the log- linear chi- square 
statistic aQd adjusted residuals. I 

The variables used in this analysis were as follows; Degree of 
Mains treaming 'M Not Mains treamed - students who remained in BOCES 
special education programs; (2) Mainstreamed - students who left BOCES 
and returned to regular school districts. Time IJave (1) Before PL 94-142 
students who were 5-8 years old in 1974; (2) After PL 94-142 - students 
who were 5-8 years old in 1978. Parent SES ( father's occupation ) (1) 
Blue Collar Positions - laborer, service worker, operator, and craftsman; 
(2) White Collar Positions - sales, proprietor, and professional. 

The original four raaiji streaming categories were collapsed into 
two categories, as previously described, due to the fact that type of 
mainstreaming information for the two ccxnparison groups was not available. 

The original seven occupational categories utilized in previous 
analyses w^e collapsed in this analysis into two oco^ational 
categories as explicated above. Condensing of categories was employed 
for this analysis since the nurbers of subjects in individual cells 
would have been so small that statistical interpretation would have 
been iirpossible if the entire continuum of categories had been utilized. 
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As a result of this collapsing of categories,^, a 2x2x2 chi square schema 
was envisioned - three variables , each having' two dimensions . 

In log-linear analysis, as in multiple regression, one seeks to 
• find the siniplest model that adequately fits the data. Three models 
were processed in this log-linear analysis and are presented below. 
Each model predicted" towards mainstreaming from either time wave, 
father's occupation, or a combination of the two. 

The first model attempted to predict mainstreaming category from 
time wave only. The analysis of this model is presented in Table XI. 
A log-linear model fitting indicated.a failure to reject the null 
hypothesis of independence among the types of mainstreaming categories 
regardless^bf time wave; x2(2)=5.81,p >.05. Inspection of the adjusted 
residuals, presented in the last colunn of Table XI suggested that 
the model of complete independence did not adequately predict main- 
streaming in either mainstreaming category since the adjusted r^isiduals 
were over + 2.0 for both blue and white collar workers before PL 94-142 
implementation. It must be kept in mind that in a residual analysis 
the closer the adjusted residuals are to zero the better the model 
fits the data. 

The second model attempted to predict mainstreaming category from 
father's occupation, disregarding time wave. The analysis of this 
model is presented in Table XII. • It can be seen that the loe-linear 
fitting indicated a failure to reject the null hypothesis of complete 
independence among types of mainstreaming categories based on father's 
occupation only; x2(2)-3.27, p> .05. However, the X^ statistic should 
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TABLE XI 

LOG-LINEAR ANALYSIS (MDDEL 1 ) 
TIME mm OULY 

Factor 



Adjusted 
Residuals 



BOCES Special Education 
Before PL 94-142 
. Blue Collar (SES) 
White Collar (SES) 



■2.410 
2.410 



After PL 94-142 
Blue Collar 
White- Collar 



.047 
,047 



Regular School Districts 
Before PL 94-142 
Blue Collar 
White Collar 

After PL 94-142 
Blue Collar 
T'Jhite Collar 



2.410 
■2.410 



.047 
,047 



x2-5.81 df=2 p 7^.05 
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TABLE XII 



LOG-LINEAR ANALYSIS ODDEL 2) 
FATHER'S OCCUPATION ONLY 

Adjusted 

Factor Residuals 

BOCES Special Education 
Before PL 94-142 
Blue Collar (SES) -1.07 
White Collar (SES) 1.45 



After PL 94-142 
Blue Collar (SES) 1.07 
White Collar (SES) -1.45 



Regular School Districts 
Before PL 94-142 
Blue Collar (SES) 1.07 
White Collar (SES) -1.45 



After PL 94-142 
Blue Collar (SES) -1.07 
White Collar (SES) 1.45 



x2=3.27 df=2 p;..05 
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not only be nonsi^if leant but should approach the degrees of freedom 
of the test. In 'iiis case X'^=3.27 was much closer to the degrees 
of freedom (2) than in the analysis of the first model. 1hi§ was m 
indicaticjn tliat the second model was a better fit for the data. In 
fact, by inspecting the adjusted residuals it was evident that they 
all approached one standard deviation from the mean which indicated 
a fairly good fit compared to the first model - the furthest outline 

was + 1.45. 

The third model attenpted to predict mains treaming category from 
time wave and father's occupation^ taken together. The analysis of 
this model is presented in Table XIII. It can be seen that a log- 
linear fitting indicated a failure to reject the null hypothesis of 
ir .dependence among the mains treaming categories; (1)^.23, p>.05. 
Inspection of the adjusted residuals in Table XIII suggested that the 
model of complete independence did not adequately predict any of 
the mainstreaming categories for either time wave or- father's occi^sation 
taken together, since all the adjusted residuals were + 1.79. 

In suranary, a futher examination through a long- linear analyses 
suggested that parent SES appears to have an impact on mainstreaming. 
^tore children of white collar workers and fewer children of blue collar 
workers remained in BOCES^ Special Education than were expected before 
PL 94-142. After the implementation of PL 94-142, fewer children of 
white collar workers and more children of blue collar workers remained 
in BOCES Special Education than would have been expected.. 
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TABLE XI II 



LOG-LINEi'Jl ANALYSIS (tCDEL 3) 

TIME WAVE AND FATHER'S OCOTATICai 

adjusted 

Factor Residuals 

BOCES Special Education 
Before PL 94-142 
Blue Collar (SES) -1.79 
White Collar (SES) 1.79 



After PL 94-142 
Blue Collar (SES) 1.79 
White Collar (SES) -1.79 



Regular School Districts 
Before PL 94-142 
Blue Collar (SES) , 1.79 
White Collar (SES) -1.79 



After PL 94-142 
Blue Collar (SES) -1.79 
White Collar (SES) 1.79 



X^3.23 df=l p;r.05 
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CHAPTER IV ) 
DISCUSSION / 

One of t±e major results of early intervention studies of the 
late 1960 's and early 1970' s was to heighten the awareness of the 
public tg the advantages of preschool education and to take a hard 
look at the education of the handicapped in general. The passage of 
PL 94-142 in 1975 was a direct result of this new awareness. This 
act stateri that children with handicapping conditions between the 
ages of 3 and 21 must be furnished with education and related ser- 
vices. In addition, it stressed the iiiportance of the least restric- 
tive educational placement for these youngsters. 

This present study (B) was an attempt to assess the inpact of 
bo':h early intervoition and PL 94-142 on educational placanent of the 
handicapped. The discussion that follows addresses pertinent issues 
and results of early intervention and the passage of PL 94-142 as they 
relate to mainstreaming of the handicapped. 
Review of the Research Questions 

Characteristics of Youngsters Receiving Different Types of Preschool 
Experiences 

Handicapped youngsters with no preschool experience were compared 
to handicapped youngsters with regular and special education preschool 
experience across a continuun of characteristics including: IQ, family 
structure, handicapping condition, sex, father's occupation, age of 
entry into special education (not including preschool) , time in^ special 
education program (not including preschool) . Results indicated that 
those youngsters who had been enrolled in special education preschool 
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entered BOCES special education programs at an earlier age than those 
youngsters who had been enrolled in regular preschool or who had no 
preschool experience. Furthermore, these same youngsters receiving 
special education preschool came from families with a higher socio- 
econcmic status (as measured by father's occupation) than those young- 
sters with regular or no preschool experience. Lastly, this same 
group of youngsters with special education preschool experience re- 
mained in special education programs for a longer period of time tlian 
those .'.vungsters with regular or no preschool experience. 

It may be that parents of a higher socioeconomic level are better 
able to negotiate the medical and educational systems for early screen- 
ing services for their children, thereby availing their youngs cers of 
the most appropriate preschool experience. Furthermore, since specicil 
education preschools are more sensitized to the needs of handicapped 
youngsters and probably have a more direct liaison with special educa- 
tion programs, it appeared more feasible that those children enrolled 
in special education preschool programs would have a greater likeli- 
hood of being 'placed in special education programs such as BOCES at 
an earlier age than either those children who received regular pre- 
school intervention or no preschool at all. ^breover, it then followed 
that since children receiving special education preschool were admitted 
to BOCES special education programs at an earlier age then their 
regular and nonpreschool counterparts, thut their time in BOCES 
elenjentaiy programs was greater than the other two groups. 

In addition, it should be borne in mind that those children with 



regular preschool experience spent Che least time in BOCES elementar/ 

if 

school special education programs thereby alluding to the fact that 
length of stay in special education programs coidd also be influenced 
by regular preschool policies. In these regular preschool programs, 
children usually remain enrolled through age 5. These youngsters may be 
the less sever ly handicapped, and it is even possible that identification 
of handicap was not made until school years 
Impact of Early Intervention on Mains tr earning 

The literature inferred that early intervention was a valuable 
tool in the intellectual development of handicapped children. Fran 
this basis, it was expected that early intervention would thereby 
expedite the raainstreaming of handicapped children. In this study 
(B) , however, no relationship was found between type of early inter- 
vention and mainstreammg. though early intervention appeared to have 
sane inipact on total mains treaming of handicapped students in this 
study. Yet, early interventioii did not have an impact on the age of 
the handicapped youngster \^en mains treamed. 

Impact of PL 94-142 on Mains treaming 

Since PL 94-142 was a federal law mandating that children with 
handicapping conditions between the ages of 3 and 21 must be furnished 
with education and related services , it was expected that ncre children 
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wolild have been raainstreaned after the implementation of the law 
than before. In this study this expectation was not realized. 

Regarding the impact of PL 94-142 on mainstreaming , the results of 
this study did not find a significant impact on handicapped children 
being mains treamed. More specifically, it was determined that there 
were no statistically significant relationships, between maonstreaming 
categories and tame waves (before or after PI 94-142 implementation. ' 

Since an ex post facto comparison group design was used; vari- 
ables characteristic of the groups were sought. Two comparison 
groups, one representing the time before PL 94-142 implanentation and 
the other representing the time after implementation , were compared 
on these descriptive data: family structure, handicapping condition, 
preschool experience, IQ scores, father's education, mother ' s . educa- 
tion, and ag2 of entry into BOCES special education programs. The 
only significant characteristic' difference noted between the groups 
was socioeconcmic level as determined by father's occupation. 

The children v^o made up the group receiving special education 
services in a BOCES program before the implementation of PL 94-142 came 
from hemes having a higher socioeconcmic status than the group receiving 
special education services in a BOCES program representing the time 
after implementation. This may have oeen the case due to the fact -that 
before PL 94-142 was enacted, fewer eu.-f.^ijnai options were available 
for handicapped children. Parents with higher socioeconomic backgrounds 
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were probably niore aware of . the problans of their handicapped children 
and services available and sought a special education program for their 
Children at the eai-liest time in their youngsters' schooling career. 
Sunnary and Conclusions • 

In sunnary, ttiese results indicated that though there were 
ifferences among handicapped youngsters with specific types of pre- 
school experience (special education preschool, regular preschool 
and nS preschool) on parent SES, and age of ^try into BOCES special 
education programs; type of earljT intervenlffon appeared to have little 
impact on the mainstregminp of these handicapped children. Yet, early 
intervention, regardl^ of type did appear to impact on total main- 
streaming of handicap^ students. Furthermore, when two groups (pre- 
and post-iinplanaitation PL 94-142) were canpared to determine the im- 
pact of the public law on mains treaming of the handicapped, no signifi- 
cant differances were found. Yet parents' socioecononic status, regard-' 
less of type of early intervention, seemed to indicate a trend in main- ' 
streaming. The higher. the parental socioecononic level, the more likely , 
for the youngster to be mainstreamed after the implementation of PL 94-142 
than before its implementation. 

Since the study was designed to ascertain data from school-based 
records, ihe youngsters selected for this study were those who had 
been at BOCES after their preschool years and whose records were there- 
by housed within the BOCES. Therefore, one of the reasons this study 
may not have found a significant inpact of type of early intervention 
on mainstreaming could have been due to the limitations of this selec- 
tion process. 
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The study was designed to look at only those handicapped students 
5-8 years of age remaining in the BOCES after their preschool years 
• and then to ascertain the degree of inainstreaming of those students. 
The study excluded those handicapped students who went directly from 
a preschool situation • into a raainstreamed district. 

It may be that type of early intervention could have an impact 
on inainstreaming inmediately following the preschool experience, 
, which vmld not. have been picked up in this study design. Therefore, 

,^ results of the study regarding the inpact of early intervention on 

't. 

maifistreaming are not conclusive due to the limitations of tfie school- 
based sail5)ling design. Further research in tl^is area appears warranted 
at this time. 
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